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The Alberti Bass before Alberti 


BY 
GUY A. MARCO 


OnE of the most characteristic elements of pianistic composition is the so-called 
Alberti bass, which the Harvard Dictionary of Music defines as “stereotyped 
figures of accornpaniment for the left hand of the piano player, consisting of 
broken chords’. Exampie 1 shows two typical forms of the Alberti which 
utilize only chordal tones, and the familiar variant which includes a non-chordal 
tone. The definition given implies (1) that the figure is used to support a 


melody in the right hand, and (2) that it has little or no melodic significance of 
its own; we must bear these amplifications in mind to avoid confusing the 
Alberti bass with such remote but superficially similar phenomena as broken- 
chord passages which do not accompany a melody, e.g. from Beethoven's 
opus 10, no. 3: 


Ex.2 


and actual melodies which consist partly of broken chords, e.g. from Bach’s 
second Three-Part Invention : 





A 


Domenico Alberti (1710-1740), after whom the pattern was named, is still 
considered to be its inventor in two recent works. Aguettant remarks: “Tl 
faut nommer encore Alberti, pour son invention commode—mais non glor- 
ieuse—de la ‘basse d’Alberti’”’ ;} and Bosquet regards Alberti as the “‘inventeur 
de la basse d’Alberti (do sol mi sol), formule d’accompagnement exploitée a 
l’extréme’’.2. Most writers, however, now think of Alberti as the popularizer, 





1 Louis Aguettant, La Musique de Piano des Origines & Ravel (Paris: Michel, 1954), p. 34. 
* Emile Bosquet, La Musique de Clavier et par Extension de Luth (Bruxelles: Les Amis de la 


Musique, 1953), p- 170. 
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rather than the creator, of the figure. Yet no student of piano style has traced 
it back with any great diligence, and we find only scattered allusions to its use 
by earlier composers. Parry mentions its appearance in Pachelbel,’ as does 
the Harvard Dictionary, and Kenyon connects its inception with Handel and 
D. Scarlatti.‘ The present paper reports on a search for still earlier manifesta- 


tions. 


The point of departure was a chronological list of major keyboard composers 
active before Alberti’s own time. All the published keyboard writings of these 
men were examined to discover what influence, if any, each of them had upon 
the emergence of the formula. 


Composers 
Aston 
Tallis 
Cabezén 
Byrd 
Morley 
Gabrieli, G. 
Richardson 
Farnaby 
Bull 
Sweelinck 


Phillips 
Hassler, Hans 
Gibbons 
Frescobaldi 
Scheidt 
Chambonniéres 
Froberger 
Weckman, M. 
Reincken 


Poglietti 
Buxtehude 
Pasquini 
Krieger, J. P. 
Fischer, Johan: 
Pachelbel 
Purcell 
Searlatti, A. 
Kuhnau 
Couperin, F. 
Telemann 
Mattheson 
Rameau 


* Some dates are approximate. 
+ Major sources only. 


Dates* 
1480-1522 
1505-1585 
1510-1566 
1543-1623 
1557-1602 
1557-1612 
1558-1618 
1560-1600 
1562-1628 
1562-1621 


? -1625 
1564-1612 
1583-1625 
1583-1644 
1587-1654 
1602-1672 
1616—1667 
1619-1674 
1623-1722 


? -1683 
1637-1707 
1637-1710 
1649-1725 
1650-1746 
1653-1706 
1658-1695 
1659-1725 
1660-1722 
1668-1733 
1681~—1767 
1681-1764 
1683-1764 


Sources of Keyboard Musict 
FVB, ApelM. 
FVB. 
Apel, ApelM. 
FVB, ApelM, Oesterle. 


FVB. 

AM, ApelM. 

FVB. 

FVB. 

FVB, ApelM, Oesterle. 

FVB, Apel, Werken voor Orgel of Klavier, ed. Max 
Seiffert (’s-Gravenhage: Nijhoff, 1894). 

FVB. 

DDTB. 

FVB, Oesterle. 

AM, ApelM, Esposito, Herrmann, Oesterle, Selva. 

DDT, ApelM. 

Oeuvres Complétes (Paris: Senart, 1925). 

DDTO, Herrmann, Oesterle, Pessl, Selva. 

Gesammelie Werke (Leipzig: Litolff, 1942). 

Buchmayer, Herrmann, Partite Diverse sopra l’Aria 
“Schweiget mir von Weiber Nehmen’’ (Amsterdam: 
Algemeene Muziekhandel, n.d.; Vereniging voor 
Nederlandsche Muziekgeschiedenis Uitgave no. 14). 

DDTO. 

DDT, Herrmann, Oesterle. 

AM, Esposito, Oesterie. 

DDTB. 

ApelM, Herrmann, Pessl. 

DDTB, Herrmann, Oesterle. 

Works (London: Novello, 1878-1928). 

CMI, Esposito, Oesterle. 

DDT, Herrmann, Oesterle. 

Oeuvres Complétes (Paris: L’Oiseau Lyre, 1932-33). 

DDT. 

Oesterle, Apel. 

Piéces de Clavecin (Paris: Durand, n.d.). 


Where an inclusive source exists fragmentary sources are not listed. 





*C. H. Parry, Style in Musical Art (London: Macmillan, 1924), p. 194. 
“Max Kenyon, Harpsichord Music (London: Cassell, 1949), p. 120. 
* The list is based on the Zeiétafel in Walter Georgii, Klaviermusik (Zurich: Atlantis, 1950), p. 640. 
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Composers Dates* Sources of Keyboard Musict 

Bach, J. S. 1685-1750 Werke . . . Bach-Gesellschaft (Leipzig: Breitkopf und 
Hartel, 1851-1926). 

Scarlatti, D. 1685-1757 Opere complete per Clavicembalo, ed. Longo (Milano: 
Ricordi, 1947-51). 

Handel 1685-1759 Werke (Leipzig: Breitkopf und Hartel, 1858-1902). 


Muffat, Gottlieb 1690-1770 DDTO, Oesterle, Pessl, Selva. 


* Some dates are approximate. 
+ Major sources only. Where an inclusive source exists fragmentary sources are not listed. 


Apel 
ApelM 


AM 


CMI 


DDTO 
DDT 
DDTB 


FVB 


Hugh 


KEY TO ABBREVIATIONS 

Apel, Willi, ed. Masters of the Keyboard. Cambridge: Harvard University 
Press, 1947. 

Apel, Willi, ed. Musik aus Friither Zeit fiir Klavier. Mainz and Leipzig: 
Schott’s Sdhne, 1934. 2 v. 

L’Arte Musicale in Italia, ed. Luigi Torchi. Milano: Ricordi, 1897-1939. 
7 Vv. 

Benvenuti, Giacomo, ed. Cembalisti Italiani del Settecento. Milano: Ricordi, 
1926. 

Buchmayer, Richard, ed. Aus Richard Buchmayers Historischen Klavier- 
konzerten. Leipzig: Breitkopf und Hartel, 1927. 5 v. 

I Classici Musicali Italiani. Milano: Classici Musicali Italiani, 1941-43. 
14 V. 

Denkmédiler der Tonkunst in Osterreich. Wien: Artaria, 1894-. 91 v. 

Denkmiiler Deutscher Tonkunst. Leipzig: Breitkopf und Hartel, 1892-1931. 
65 Vv. 

Denkmdler Deutscher Tonkunst in Bayern. Braunschweig: Litolff, 1900-38. 
38 v. 

Esposito, Michele, ed. Early Italian Piano Music. Boston: Ditson, 1906. 

The Fitzwilliam Virginal Book. Reprinted. New York: Broude, 1949. 2 v. 

Herrmann, Kurt, ed. Lehrmeister und Schiiler Joh. Seb. Bachs. Leipzig: 
Hug, 1935. 2 Vv. 

Oesterle, Louis, ed. Early Keyboard Music. New York: Schirmer, 1932. 
2 Vv. 

Pessl, Yella, ed. The Art of the Suite. New York: Marks, 1947. 

Selva, Blanche, ed. Piéces de Clavecin des XVIIme et XVIIIme Siécles. 


Paris: Senart, n.d. 


Aston, the first composer on the list, did not write broken-chord 


accompaniments, although he composed in a definite homophonic style (e.g. 
his famous Hornepype consists of a melody supported in alternate measures by 


Ex.4 
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C and F triads, but these chords are never in broken form). The earliest 
example discovered of broken-chord accompaniment in a keyboard piece is in 
the first Felix Namque by Tallis (FVB I, 427), dated 1562. A glance at the 
extract in Ex. 4 will show that the melody moves much more slowly than 
Alberti-accompanied tunes of later times; it is a plainsong cantus firmus. 

One finds no similar patterns in the works of Cabezén, Byrd or Morley. 
However, quite a few undated examples appear near the end of the sixteenth 
century, principally among the English virginalists—the first school to write 
in a clavier style distinguishable from organ style. Ferdinando Richardson, 
a pupil of Tallis, left a fragment (in Variatio; FVB I, no. 30) rather like the one 
just quoted from his teacher; the melodic motion is slow, and when it shows 
more life the broken chord is temporarily abandoned. 


Ex.S 





An allied treatment may be seen in the Canzon of Hans Hassler (DDTB IV, 97). 
Farnaby also wrote some broken chords for the left hand, good examples of 
which appear in his Fantasy (FVB II, 82) and in a piece for two virginals 
(FVB I, 202). 

The name of Giovanni Gabrieli reminds us that many features of the 
virginalists’ style are traceable to the cathedral of San Marco.* And while 
the broken-chord accompaniment seems to have developed in response to the 
requirements of keyed string instruments (7.e. non-sustaining keyboard instru- 
ments), it had another, parallel, raison d’étre: its suitability as a support for 
melody in homophonic writing on whatever instruments, or even in vocal 
music.’ So it is not surprising to find rudiments of our formula in organ works 
of the century which marked the focal point of music’s most significant change 
in orientation, from horizontal to vertical thinking. One specimen must 
suffice, from Gabrieli’s Toccata del Secondo Tono (AM III, 137): 





The first occurrence of a three-against-one pattern is in a piece by Peter 
Phillips, his arrangement for virginal of Lasso’s Margott Laborez, dated 1605 





* For an account of this influence see Charles van den Borren, Sources of Keyboard Music in 
England (London: Novello, 1913), pp. 138 ff. 

‘Arnold Schering, “Die Notenbeispiele in Glarean’s Dodekachordon’’, Sammelbande der 
Internationalen Musikgeselischaft, X111 (1912), discusses bass parts of Netherlands motets in this 
regard. 
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(FVB I, 332).8 In the second part of the illustration (Ex. 7) there is also the 
first sustained four-against-one movement. 


ex.7 





In his remarkable Walsingham Variations (FVB I, 1), John Bull used not 
only a common form of Alberti, 





but also two variants of it: the arpeggio without turnback 





and the ornamented octave. 


10 





Bull appears to have been the earliest composer to make regular use of the 
arpeggiated bass accompaniment. Bull’s friend Jan Sweelinck also liked to 
write the kind of figure in which the third tone of the group is a non-chordal 
auxiliary, but which included two chord tones rather than a single one repeated 
at the octave, e.g. his Fantasia (Werken, no. 7), Unter den Linden Griine, 





* It was gratifying to discover, after the above was written, that van den Borren had the same 
impression from this piece. He says, ‘Certain passages already hint at the ‘Alberti bass’ of the 
eighteenth century” (op. cit., p. 158n.). This is van den Borren’s only allusion to the Alberti 
bass as such. 
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fourth variation (Werken, no. 28), and Est-ce Mars (Werken, no. 31) which is 
quoted here: 





In another of his works we observe an innovation: the span of the pattern is 
increased to a tenth and twelfth, anticipating a familiar practice of the 
romantic era (Psalme 140; FVB II, 151): 


x12 Hee ste 








Continuing down the list of composers, we find nothing pertinent in 
Gibbons, Frescobaldi, Froberger or Chambonniéres. In Scheidt’s variations on 
“Wehe, Windgen, Wehe’’ (Apel, 93), there are a few measures of broken-chord 
accompaniment, in which we have an instance of the span of a tenth. 


Ex.13 





By now it will be apparent that the majority of these embryonic Alberti 
formulae occur in variation movements. This is just what one might expect 
in an age when composers, outside the English school, still tended to limit their 
homophonic output to a few variations in the midst of contrapuntal episodes. 
Another case of this sort is Reincken’s Partite Diverse Sopra I’ Aria “‘Schweiget 
Mir von Weiber Nehmen’’ ; here the contrapuntal atmosphere is dispelled in the 
sixteenth variation by a homophonic interlude which begins this way: 


Ex.14 


7 d. 





Although the left-hand part is written in two voices, the effect of simple broken- 
chord accompaniment is unmistakable. 

Weckman left nothing relevant. The octave-with-auxiliary pattern, which 
was observed in Bull, appears for five measures of L’Imitazione del Medesimo 
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Uccello by Poglietti (DDTO XIV, 2). This auxiliary idea was taken over with 
vigour by Alessandro Scarlatti, who often used it as a kind of pedal point. In 
the Allegro movement of his Toccata Seconda, for instance, we find a four- 
against-one accompaniment in which the first left-hand note moves at the 
lower tenth with the right-hand melody tone, while the other notes in the 
accompaniment pattern (the auxiliary group) remain constant. 


Ex.15 





The elder Scarlatti also liked to repeat the entire bass figure a great many times, 
particularly in approach to a final cadence in true pedal-point fashion; e.g. 
in the Fuga movement of the Toccata Primo Tono there are thirty consecutive 
measures of the same figure in the left hand: 


Ex.16 


Other specimens of this practice, which of course departs from the character 
of the Alberti bass, may be seen in the first movement of the Toccata Primo 
Tono, in the Presto of the Toccata Seconda, and in the eighth variation of the 
Toccata Settima (all printed in CMI XIII). 

The keyboard works of Buxtehude, Pasquini and Purcell yield not one 
measure of broken-chord accompaniment. In Krieger there is one passage of 
possible relevance, in the thirteenth variation of the Giacona aus Gis (DDTB 
XVIII, no. 24). The left-hand figure seems to have some melodic quality, 
however, 


Ex.17 





and indeed in the following variation these upper and lower parts are inverted. 
A sample of Pachelbel’s Alberti appears in this example: 


Ex.18 
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It is taken from the fourth variation to his A minor Aria (DDTB II, 14). Also 
worthy of notice are the Ciaconas no. 15 and no. 19 (DDTB II, 39 and 53). 
With Pachelbel the formula has already reached maturity; it now includes 
three chord tones, and is shaped in the up-down-up design typical of eighteentb- 
century procedure. 

Fischer’s keyboard works seem to be strictly polyphonic. Kuhnau’s 
Sonata in Bb (DDT IV, 63) has some Alberti: at first with a non-chord tone in 
each group of four eighths, later like this: 


Ex.19 





Francois Couperin wrote the kind of bass we have observed in Alessandro 
Scarlatti, in which the first tone moves at the tenth with the melody and the 
others act as a pedal point, e.g. from L’Epineuse (Oeuvres V, 124): 


&x.20 





He also used accompaniment figures which included three or four chord tones. 
Here is the beginning of Les Rozeaux (Oeuvres IV, 124): 


Ex.21 





Also of interest are Le Turbulant (Oeuvres IV, 102), and La Muse Victorieuse 
(Oeuvres V, 110). 

The next two men on the list, Mattheson and Telemann, seem to have 
written nothing pertinent. In Rameau, however, we find many broken-chord 
accompaniments. Almost all the second Double des Niais (Piéces, 42) has such 
a pattern, and in the rondeau Les Cyclopes (Piéces, 54) there are numerous wide 
spans. The widest extension encountered anywhere, a double octave, occurs 
in Les Trois Mains (Piéces, 68): 


BE tnt put cal 
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Another Alberti composition is the double to the A minor Gavotte (Piéces, 76). 

Since Domenico Scarlatti’s homophonic writing tended to be very brisk in 
tempo, with rapid chord changes, the Alberti bass might appear unsuited to it. 
Yet quite a few of his sonatas contain patches of broken-chord accompaniment 
in various forms. In Longo 20, for example, we find a basic Alberti in 3/8 
time. 


Ex.23 





And could there be a finer representative of the formula at its best than this 
one, from Longo 225? 


Ex.24 





Other points of interest: Longo 216, Longo 415 (Alberti accompaniment in the 
treble) and Longo 26 (span of tenth). 

In J. S. Bach what looks like a stray bit of Alberti here and there generally 
turns out to be part of the contrapuntal texture, but an occasional valid 
instance may be observed, e.g. in the Bourrée from the English Suite no. 2: 
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In some of the slower pieces of Handel we also find samplings of the 
formula. Here is an extract from his Suite no. 5 (The Harmonious Blacksmith), 
second variation to the Air (Werke II, 36). 


Ex.29 





Discovering nothing relevant in the works of Gottlieb Muffat, we finally 
reach the times of the man who had been supposed to have invented the 
formula. But while Domenico Alberti and his three brilliant contemporaries, 
Galuppi, Paradisi and Rutini, did not create it, they certainly standardized it: 
they moulded, from the scattered efforts we have observed through a century 
and a half, a firm system which freed them from contrapuntal problems and 
permitted unfettered expression in pure melody. The value of what they had 
to say is, of course, not our concern here; the interested reader will find that 
quite a number of their works have been published.* A few short extracts will 
here serve the purpose of illustrating their use of the pattern. From Alberti’s 
third Sonata: 


Ex.27 fr 
/ 




















From the C major Sonata of Galuppi: 








* The principal sources: Esposito, Selva, Benvenuti, CMI XXVII, William S. Newman, 
Thirteen Keyboard Sonatas of the Eighteenth and Nineteenth Centuries (Chapel Hill: University of 
North Carolina Press, 1947). For other sources see Anna Heyer, Historical Sets, Collected Editions 
and Monuments of Music (Chicago: American Library Association, 1957). An excellent review 
of their work, with illustrations, appears in Andrea Della Corte and Guido Pannain, Storia della 
Musica (Torino: Unione Tipografico, 1944). 
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Finally, from Rutini’s opus 5: 

















The principal criticism of Alberti holds that he turned the accompaniment 
into a mannerism through excessive use. For instance in Grove’s article on 
Alberti we find a complaint regarding the first movement of the second 
Sonata, to the effect that 37 of 46 measures include the figure, and the first 
movement of the sixth Sonata (36 full measures and 4 half measures out of 44). 
But the validity of these mathematical condemnations seems questionable, for 
consistent application of such criteria would lead us to reject many Mozartean 
slow movements as well (e.g. one of Mozart’s fairest Andantes, that of K.545, 
has 60 Alberti-bass measures out of 74). Evidently there is more to the matter 
than meets the quantitative eye, for we are facing a crucial aesthetic problem: 
to what extent the critical examination of an artwork should focus upon detail 
rather than mass. And to solve this problem we must deal first with another 
question: how large may a detail be without becoming a mass? Wherever the 
demarcation is placed the critic must not lose sight of it, for while a com- 
poser’s style may be identified in terms of detail—the habits of melodic pattern, 
instrumentation, chord progression, etc.—that composer's artistic significance 
will depend upon the function of these details in a larger design—on the way 
he handles masses. 

The eighteenth-century masters demonstrated that the Alberti bass need 
not be a sterile device. Speaking of the formula in J. C. Bach, Georgii says: 


“*. . . doch erscheinen sie (die Albertibasse) so manches Mal nicht in der abgedroschenen 
Form . . . sondern gemildert durch melodische Bassfiihrung oder bemerkenswerte 


Weitgriffigkeit”’.!° 


The remark applies to Haydn, Beethoven and Mozart as well. 

And finally the Alberti bass, which we have traced from its first stirrings in 
the golden age of polyphony, assumed in the classical period true polyphonic 
aspects; for a good Alberti presents not only the harmony but includes two 
independent parts, forming with the melody a three-voiced texture. At its 
best the formula 


. is as difficult to play as a fugued passage. Enemies of the Alberti, which is to 
say almost all musicologists, say that it gives the impression of bustle without the 
strain of working out real parts or playing them. But the right accents and right 
degree of prominence of a good specimen of Alberti presents problems all its own. 
Lastly it is the true type of accompaniment when a composer wishes to treat the key- 
board instrument as a homophonic singing instrument. The harmonies of a good 
Alberti merge into the melody and the whole is essentially pianistic in its effect’’.“ 





10 Op. cit., p. 178. 
11 Kenyon, op. cit., p. 121. 








Schubert's two major Operas 


A consideration of the possibility of actual 
stage production : 


BY 


MAURICE J. E. BROWN 


THERE is one main reason, and only one, why Schubert’s two major operas, 
Fierrabras and Alfonso und Estrella, still slumber in obscurity nearly 140 years 
after he composed them. There may be many subsidiary reasons, matters of 
casting, of finance, of mounting and so forth, but these reasons apply to all 
operas which are not in the bread-and-butter repertory of the travelling opera 
coripany. 

What is the reason? The one usually given—a mere excuse for taking no 
action in the matter and for justifying the inertia of the disinterested—is that 
the plots are weak, and the music lacking in dramatic, that is, histrionic power. 
If weakness of plot were to rule out the production of an opera, we should 
have to do without many which are constantly performed. As a matter of 
fact, the plots of both these major operas of Schubert’s are complex and ill- 
contrived, and their weaknesses must be examined more fully later on in the 
course of this article, but it can be said here that they are by no means as bad 
as they are thought to be. Both are guilty of the prevailing faults of the 
“Romantic”’ historical play: important people suddenly appear at crucial 
moments to clarify the situation, to prevent disaster, or to take us one move 
further on in the story; the “villain” of the piece experiences, in a few seconds, 
a wholly incredible change of heart, when the tide of affairs turns against him. 
But at least the two stories are, within the conventions of ‘‘Romantic” play- 
making, realistic; they do not depend upon apparitions, magic potions or 
weapons, fateful curses or fairy beings to help them on. As for Schubert’s 
music being undramatic: one of the problems of the conductor and producer 
would be to unify the more equable passages for principals or chorus, which 
comment upon the situations without advancing them, with Schubert’s intense 
—almost melodramatic—power of theatrical evocation. If he is given so much 
as a hint of the more serious aspects of the situation in his text, he will pour out 
music on the scale of, say, Gruppe aus dem Tartarus and the whole tone of the 
opera is, for the moment, in danger of distortion. 

No: the only reason why these operas still continue to be unstaged today is 
the inaccessibility of the music. 

In spite of their being printed, in full score, in the Schubert Gesamtausgabe 
of Breitkopf & Hartel, they might as well have remained in manuscript on the 
shelves of some latter-day heir of Schubert’s brother Ferdinand. For what is 
any interested person in the world of operatic management to do, if he wonders 
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idly for a moment whether one of these two operas might be considered for 
production at his particular theatre? Borrow (he can hardly buy) the full 
score of the work, and get down to a study of it? I know almost nothing about 
the directorate of any opera company, about the men and women who decide 
which operas shall be produced in a forthcoming season. Are they highly 
cultivated score-readers? For nothing less than such an expert will make 
much of either of Schubert's operas. The editor of the opera-volumes in the 
Schubert Gesamtausgabe, a man named Johan Nepomuk Fuchs, out of mis- 
guided reverence for Schubert’s manuscripts, or perhaps through lack of desire 
to do the necessary transpositions, reproduced all the clef-conventions of early 
nineteenth-century vocal scoring. The music for sopranos, altos and tenors, 
both for principals and for chorus, is all printed in the C clef. Since Schubert 
was prone to switch his cello and bassoon parts into this C clef, we are often 
faced with pages of full score in which nearly all the parts, instrumental and 
vocal, are transposed parts, and this hardly makes for ease and rapidity in 
score-reading. 

How different the problem would be if the two works were available in 
vocal scores.!_ The first practical step towards a realization of these operas in 
the theatre is the production by some music-publisher of such short-score 
arrangements, a costly and long-term project that holds out no incentive. 

But to wait in silence until the possible appearance of vocal scores of 
Fierrabras and Alfonso und Estrella, and to postpone advocating the production 
of these operas until these scores do appear, is possibly to wait forever. Weare 
today, as never before, witnessing the revival of all kinds of operas which have, 
for many decades, been mere names in musical history books. Some of them 
have hardly been worth resurrecting, and have been indifferently dropped back 
into the obscurity from which they were dragged. But at least we were given 
the chance to assess their merits, or otherwise, in the theatre. With such a 
spirit alive today, it is not unreasonable to hope that at some time, and in some 
operatic theatre, there will be a similar bringing to life of these sleeping crea- 
tions of Schubert’s, even though the fires and forests of difficulties which 
surround them will need considerable and heroic penetration to do so.?_ It is 
in no sense then of being a voice crying in the wilderness that I attempt, in this 
consideration of the possibility of actual stage production, to examine the two 
operas, not so much to appraise the music in them, as to keep in mind the 
practical aspects: the unity of the stage action, the music itself and the 





1 I have pointed out elsewhere, but it is perhaps necessary to do so here also, that the vocal score 
of Alfonso und Estrella prepared by J. N. Fuchs and published in 1882 by Schlesinger of Berlin, 
is a travesty of Schubert’s score. Not only has Fuchs cut and re-arranged the numbers, but he 
has also introduced passages from the D minor/major Overture into the main body of the opera. 
Nevertheless, bearing these deficiencies in mind, some idea of Schubert’s opera can be obtained 
more easily from this vocal score than from the full score. 

? The opera called Die Wunderinsel, in the repertory of the Stuttgart Opera House, is based on 
Shakespeare’s The Tempest (arr. Kurt Homalka), and uses music from Alfonso und Estrella, with 
additional items from other Schubert operas (see Opera, London, July, 1958). It received its 
first performance in Linz last October. Die Wunderinsel need hardly be given serious considera- 
tion in a plea for the performance of the Schubert operas. Nor do I consider that those shadowy 
substitutes for the real thing—the ‘“‘broadcast versions’’—make any worthy contribution to the 
discussion. 
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Inszenierung. I should like to express here my gratitude to Miss Elizabeth 
Norman, who is engaged on a thorough-going and scholarly examination of the 
whole Schubertian output of operatic music, for many extremely useful 
suggestions in the following consideration. 


FIERRABRAS 


Of the two operas, Fierrabras presents most difficulties but offers greater 
rewards. It was composed in the summer of 1823, when Schubert’s creative 
development was swinging up from high promise to achievement. He had 
behind him the “Quartettsatz’’, the Unfinished Symphony and the operetta 
Die Verschworenen, which taught him a great deal about the theatrical possi- 
bilities of his musical genius. The libretto of Fierrabras is by Josef Kupel- 
wieser, who was secretary to the Directorate of the Karntnertor Theater in 
Vienna, the home of the “Court Opera” of that imperial city. One concludes 
that Kupelwieser must have been perfectly familiar with the resources of the 
theatre in which he worked, and that the heavy demands made by his opera 
book could be met from those resources. He called his Fierrabras a “‘heroic- 
romantic” opera and, in picturesqueness of setting and depiction of character, 
it lives up to the claim. Kupelwieser has a definite eye for stage effect, and his 
scene ranges from morning sunlight in the open air to the torchlit darkness of a 
dungeon. The opera is in three acts, each act comprising three different 
scene-mountings, some of them quite elaborate. Nine changes of scene seem 
somewhat excessive, but as we have said, presumably Kupelwieser knew that 
the Karntnertor Theater was able to achieve them. The somewhat me- 
chanical plot, based on earlier dramatic versions, tries to achieve significance and 
dignity by using Kings, Princes and Princesses as its protagonists, and places 
them against a background of the military and political manoeuvrings of two 
nations at war. The key-figure of the opera is referred to throughout as 
“King Karl”; no indication of period is given, but we are told that one part of 
the action takes place in a district between the strongholds of the Franks and 
the Moors. In his essay on the operas, A. Hyatt King very plausibly suggests 
that the King is Charles V of Spain, and this would make the period that of the 
sixteenth century. But the presence of characters named Roland and 
Eginhard incline one to believe that ‘‘King Karl” is Charlemagne, and that the 
period is actually eighth century Spain, c. 780, and one that would provide 
fresh and unhackneyed opportunities for costume and scenery to the theatrical 
designer of the opera. The story can best be grasped if we first group the 
characters—rather in the fashion of the Christmas Pantomime ‘“‘programme”’ 
—into Franks and Moors. The Franks comprise King Karl, his daughter the 
Princess Emma, and his Knights, chief among whom are Roland, Eginhard and 
Ogier ; the Moors comprise Prince Boland, his son Fierrabras, and his daughter 
Florinda. The two groups are linked, as it were, by the star-crossed loves of 
Fierrabras and Emma, and Roland and Florinda. Kupelwieser makes some 
effort to differentiate between the racial characteristics of the two groups, 





® Schubert: A Symposium, edited by Gerald Abraham, London, 1947; page 203. 
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partly succeeding in the figures of the two princes, Karl and Boland, and 
achieving a wholly successful contrast between Emma, a gentle, Ophelia-like 
creature, and the fiery, rebellious Florinda. Schubert responds completely 
to this differentiation, and also makes a brave effort, in his ““Moorish” music, 
to provide that peculiar, pseudo-Oriental style so fashionable in the Vienna of 
his day. 

There is one stumbling block in the way, if Fierrabras should be produced 
as a ‘“‘grand opera”, and that is the use by the librettist of spoken interludes 
between the various musical numbers. The familiar “drop” in dramatic 
intensity which occurs when the musical number is finished and the spoken 
dialogue is resumed, tolerable in the comedy operetta, would be a severe jolt 
to the “suspension of our disbelief’ in an opera of the type of Fierrabras. 
Schubert and Kupelwieser evidently did not profit from the example of Fidelio. 
In most cases, however, a producer could soften or even remove the jolt, by 
letting the dialogue be spoken against the coda of the foregoing item and the 
prelude of the next. Here is an opportunity for judicious arrangement without 
offending cuts. Some of Schubert’s coda repetitions, in solo and chorus, could 
well be omitted, and the orchestral accompaniment continued as a background 
for the ensuing dialogue. 


Act ONE 


Sc. 1. Amn ante-room in the castle of King Karl. 


Emma embroiders, while her women spin and sing a spinning-chorus. The 
music is slight and pretty, but the “‘spinning’’ in the accompaniment is effective. 
Eginhard enters. Like the real person on whom he is modelled, he is a 
“‘minstrel-knight’”’. He tells Emma of her father’s victory over the Moors. 
She dismisses her waiting-women. We have here the first of Kupelwieser’s 
clumsinesses in the management of his chorus: their movements on to, or off, 
the stage are not always well motivated or well provided for. (In the case of 
Alfonso und Estrella Schober’s technique in this matter is even worse!) It 
would be better for a producer to have the chorus wait until Eginhard’s first 
tentative declaration of his love for Emma, thus providing her with an excuse 
for dismissing the women: the dialogue could then continue during their 
departure. Emma tells Eginhard that in spite of his humbler birth, she will 
persuade her father to consent to their marriage. They sing a love duet. 


Sc. 2. The throne room of the castle. 


It seems an obvious device to let Emma's ante-room in Sc. 1 be either a 
curtained recess in the main setting of the throne room, or a brightly lit section, 
the rest remaining in darkness until the change of scene. Kupelwieser now 
requires a procession of Knights and Ladies, the pompous entry of King Karl, 
his taking the throne, and the bearing in of war trophies, palms of victory etc. 
by squires and pages. A triumphal chorus is then sung. But Schubert’s 
martial introduction consists of only half-a-dozen or so bars, and it would be a 
practical solution to have the Knights with their Ladies already in place to 
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start their song, while Karl’s procession and the bearing in of the trophies 
occurs during the singing of the chorus. The music is a typical Schubert 
“March”, a style in which he seems inexhaustible, fortunately, for his opera 
librettos constantly demand it. The King now rises and addresses the Court, 
and since the triumphal chorus is quite long, there is a chance here of cutting 
the vocal phrases of the concluding section so that the King may speak against 
a musical background. He tells the Court that he intends to send an Embassy 
to the Prince of the Moors, offering the terms of a peaceful settlement. 

An Ensemble follows, in which the Knights request the King to pardon the 
prisoners. These are led in, among them Fierrabras, the son of the Moorish 
Prince Boland. Throughout the recitatives of the ensemble we hear the phrase 
in the orchestra which is associated at various times in the opera with Fierra- 
bras, and particularly with his Moorish blood: 


It is undoubtedly an embryonic use on Schubert’s part of the /eitmotiv, but 
was probably associated in his mind with the dramatic presentation of character, 
rather than with Fierrabras himself, for, as we shall see, he had used a very 
similar motiv in connection with Adolfo, in Alfonso und Estrella. 

The various ensembles in the two operas, containing an assortment of 
recitatives, concerted items for soloists and short choral passages, inspire 
Schubert’s best music. His recitatives are of outstanding interest, since in 
them he uses the techniques of his song-writing as we find them in the longer 
ballads, in the Ossian Lieder, for instance. Short, expressive phrases are 
developed in the orchestral accompaniments and these often merge into the 
fabric of the more formal arias and duets which succeed the declamatory 
passages. It is significant, if we wish to brood on what Schubert might have 
achieved, had he met with a worthy opera libretto, that the dramatic passages 
in his opera texts, rather than the more lyrical “set-pieces’’, produce his best 
work. 

The King pardons the Moorish prisoners, and enquires who the ‘‘noble 
youth” is; Roland, in a finely written aria, tells the King that it is Fierrabras, 
the son of the Moorish Prince, and relates the story of his capture. All the 
prisoners are pardoned by the King and although they are forbidden to return 
to their homeland, they may move freely about the Frankish territories. 

Emma and her attendants now enter with flower garlands. They deck 
the King and the Knights. The music, in A major, is delicious, and in a pro- 
tracted and beautifully scored coda, Fierrabras gazes enraptured on the Prin- 
cess. Roland tells him who she is. 

A long ensemble follows in which the soloists utter their various private 
sentiments—Emma and Eginhard singing of their secret love, Fierrabras of his 
love for Emma, and the Knights of the past victory. To the strains of the 
“Entry’’ March, all exewnt save Roland and Fierrabras. The spoken interlude 
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between them reveals much to the audience. We learn that Fierrabras was in 
Rome four years previous to the opening of the action of the play, and there 
saw and fell in love with Emma, without knowing who she was. Roland, 
greatly surprised, confesses that he, too, was in Rome at the time, attendant 
on Emma, and that he fell in love with Florinda, the sister of Fierrabras. 
These confidences seal the friendship between the two men, and they sing a 
duet of mutual encouragement. The dialogue could well be delivered against 
the orchestral music of this duet. It is of secondary value, but of a sufficiently 
bright character to constitute an effective curtain. 


Sc. 3. A garden enclosed by a wing of the castle. It is night, and the windows of 
the castle are brightly lit. A balcony overlooks the garden. 


The music of the third scene is among the best in the opera. Eginhard 
enters and sings a serenade to Emma. It is all thoroughly Schubertian, a 
charmingly lyrical movement in A minor, with pizzicato strings, and voice, 
clarinet and violin uttering the phrases of the serenade. Emma appears on 
the balcony: the music glides into A major and she joins her song with her 
lover’s. She descends, opens a postern door and draws Eginhard inside. 
Fierrabras, oppressed with the shame of his capture, and his hopeless love for 
Emma, enters. A long, powerful introduction depicts his mood. We hear the 
“Moorish” motive and with it a second melodic fragment from Roland’s aria, 
which may depict Fierrabras’ captivity. His song, a long-drawn lament, is 
first-rate Schubert. 

The stage picture now becomes alive. Lights flash on and off in the 
windows of the castle wing, and a disturbance there is indicated by voices 
“off’’, when searchers look for the missing Emma. The postern door opens 
and Emma and Eginhard emerge. She throws her veil over him (as a keepsake ? 
or a disguise?) and against the growing tumult in the castle the lovers bid 
farewell. 

A dramatic moment follows when Fierrabras steps forward and the guilty 
couple recoil in horror. Fierrabras recognizes first Eginhard, then Emma. 
He charges the knight with betraying the King’s honour, his mood one of 
outraged jealousy. Eginhard draws his sword, and at that the mood of 
Fierrabras changes. He tells Eginhard to leave them: he will not betray the 
knight and will restore Emma to her father. The lovers pour out their thanks 
and Eginhard leaves. As Fierrabras takes Emma's arm to lead her into the 
castle, the gates open; the King, and his Knights, carrying torches, burst on 
the scene. There is the inevitable misunderstanding, and King Karl accuses 
Fierrabras of dishonour. The ironical outcome is that Eginhard is summoned 
back to escort Fierrabras to the dungeons. Eginhard is horror-stricken at the 
turn of events, but the King is merciless. At this climax a trumpet “off stage” 
is heard—a device which, since its dramatic success in Fidelio, was overworked 
to the point of nausea in contemporary operas. There are at least six instances 
of this kind of “Trumpet-interruption” in the two operas considered here. 
The trumpet fanfare heralds the arrival of the King’s Embassy to the Moors. 
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The mood of Schubert’s music undergoes a remarkable change—a truly 
Wagnerian precedent. The nocturnal, heavily charged emotions of the pre- 
ceding pages give way toa fresh, open-air music. Day breaks and the Frankish 
Embassy enters. The music, in E fiat major, becomes joyously martial in 
style and the stage fills with squires and pages bearing white flags and pennons. 

While the chorus sings of the coming journey of peace to the Moors, the 
principals again give voice to their private sentiments: Emma, Eginhard and 
Fierrabras all confiding to one another their resolve to keep their guilty secret. 


Act Two 


Se. 1. A rock-surrounded ‘‘no-man’s-land” between the districts held by the 
Frankish and Moorish armies. Morning. 


Roland, Eginhard and the Knights march in. Eginhard, carrying a harp, 
conveys by his bearing the conflict of emotions in his spirit. A most attractive 
“aubade”’ is sung, greeting, and bidding farewell to the Fatherland. 

For a reason not made clear, Roland continues on his mission, accompanied 
by the rest of the Embassy, leaving Eginhard behind. If the minstrel is 
threatened by danger, he is to blow his horn. The author’s purpose, however, 
is to reveal Eginhard’s mixed emotions. In the song which follows we learn 
of his dread at the approaching meeting with Fierrabras’ father, and his resolve 
to reveal the truth. 

A dramatic interruption occurs with the arrival of a party of Moorish 
soldiers, led by their captain, Brutamonte. The music displays a full develop- 
ment of the Fierrabras motiv, ingeniously organized and scored: 





The Moors surround Eginhard, who blows his horn to warn his comrades. 
The puzzled Moors take him captive and lead him away. The arrival of 
Roland, with the rescuing band, is embodied in a lively scherzo, closely re- 
sembling the style of the song “Der Jager’’ (almost contemporary) from Die 
schéne Miillerin. It forms a vigorous “curtain” to the scene. 


Sc. 2. A curtained recess in an apartment, like a pavilion, in the residence of 
Boland, the Prince of the Moors. 

We are introduced to Florinda, Boland’s daughter. She discusses with her 
maid, Maragond, the sojourn in Italy. A lovely duet follows, ‘“Weit tiber 
Glanz und Erdenschein’’, the best music in the second act, in which Florinda 
sings of her love for Roland. Prince Boland enters and Brutamonte leads in 
the captured Eginhard. A not unworthy touch of dramatic irony occurs in 
the dialogue. Brutamonte tells his Prince that Fierrabras was captured by 
Roland, and that Eginhard has news of him. Florinda ejaculates: ‘““Thank 
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God! he lives’. Her father turns to her and says: ‘“‘Who?” and Florinda parries 
the question with the words: “‘Why, my brother!”’ 

Eginhard is led before the Prince. He tells how he betrayed Fierrabras, 
and he, in turn, is condemned to the dungeons. A powerful quartet is sung, 
in which Schubert successfully preserves the various emotions in a unified 
ensemble: Florinda’s joy, the Prince’s anger, Eginhard’s despair and so on. 

The curtain is now drawn aside, revealing the Prince’s throne, and when he 
is seated, the Embassy, led by Roland, enters. They joyfully acknowledge 
Eginhard’s presence there, and then offer the peace terms. But when Boland 
learns that Fierrabras has embraced Christianity he rejects the offer and 
orders the Knights to be taken prisoner. 

An extended and vigorous chorus accompanies the final action. The Moors 
overcome the show of resistance and lead the Knights away. Boland and his 
Court leave, and Florinda is alone. She sings a very stormy aria, in B minor, 
with a characteristic “running-crotchet”’ bass; in terms reminiscent of Lady 
Macbeth she renounces her womanhood and declares her intention of aiding 
Roland and his companions to escape. 


Sc. 3. A heavily fortified, dimly lit room in a turret. 

The imprisoned Knights sing an unaccompanied chorus “‘O teures Vater- 
land’’, familiar because of its use by Schubert in the Overture. During the 
spoken dialogue which follows, Eginhard unburdens himself to his companions, 
telling them of his secret love for Emma, and of his betrayal of Fierrabras. 
They declare that he had best die with his secret. 

At this point Florinda’s approach is heard. The Knights’ chorus is full 
of expectancy and tension, and they rise and group themselves by the door. 
This is flung open and Florinda, bearing a lamp and a sword, enters. She 
calls on Roland, and then, her resolution at length giving way, she faints. It 
will be seen that no small gifts of acting are demanded from the singer of this 
role, besides a noble voice. When Florinda is restored, she and Roland sing a 
love duet, accompanied by the Knights. It is a charming 6/8 movement in 
A major, and an excellent contrast to the foregoing, highly dramatic episode. 

Trumpets “off” are heard, and when the Knights express desperate anger 
at their lack of weapons, Florinda replies that there is an armoury near to 
which she has the key. They depart, arm themselves and return. Florinda 
clings to Roland begging him not to lead the foray down to the courtyard: 
it means certain death. Eginhard gladly offers to lead the Knights as a gesture 
of atonement, and they depart on their rash attempt for freedom. 

Left alone, Florinda goes to the window of the turret room. An extremely 
difficult scene for any actress to make convincing now follows. Schubert 
provides a graphic and stormy orchestral interlude, describing in music the 
scene in the courtyard, but Florinda must convey to the audience, by her 
spoken ejaculations, the events she sees taking place. We do not learn fully 
what happens there until act III, but apparently, while Roland is captured, 
Eginhard seizes a horse and gallops away to freedom. The scene ends with the 
return of the overpowered Knights and their confession of failure to Florinda. 
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Act THREE 


Sc. 1. A room in the castle of King Karl. 


A simple chorus is sung by Emma and her women. At the close the King 
enters. He is worried by the delayed return of the Embassy. Emma now 
confesses to him the double secret which is burdening her spirits, her love for 
Eginhard and the innocent part played by Fierrabras in the intrigue. Her 
father is magnanimous over her confession, although he says that she deserves 
to forfeit his love. But he promises eventually that she shall wed Eginhard; 
he sends his guards to release Fierrabras, and to bring him to the palace-room. 
They do so. The scene is interrupted by the arrival of Eginhard, who tells the 
King of his and his comrades’ misadventure. The King calls him a double 
traitor. He is ordered to lead the rescue, and to succeed or to die. The King 
leaves. The music in these pages is admirable: in the duet (Karl and Emma), 
the trio (Karl, Emma and Fierrabras) and the quartet (Karl, Emma, Fierrabras 
and Eginhard), Schubert is given very little stimulus by the words, but he 
builds a thoroughly musicianly structure, full of thematic invention and 
development. 

The scene ends with a trio, in which Fierrabras promises to aid Eginhard. 


Sc. 2. The turret room, as in act II: sc. 3. 


(The first scene, above, must obviously take place before a ‘“drop-curtain”’ 
device, drawn across the turret room. Transposition of the scenes is not 
possible, and too much of the progress of the plot occurs for act III: sc. 1 to 
be cut out.) 

Ogier recounts Eginhard’s escape and Roland’s capture. Florinda tells 
them that her father’s revenge will be swift. She then sings a delicate aria in 
A flat, “Des Jammers herbe Quilen’’, the only aria in the opera to have been 
published, and re-published with an arrangement for pf. accompaniment. 
To the strains of a funeral march, Ogier, at the window, tells the others what is 
taking place below. A pile of faggots is being built and Roland is to be burnt 
at the stake. With a cry of horror, Florinda tears off her scarf, ties it to a 
lance, and thrusts it through the window as a sign of surrender. 


Se. 3. The courtyard before the turret. The lance, with the scarf attached, pro- 
jects from the turret window. 


(It would be a practical solution to place the action of sc. 2 and sc. 3 both 
outside, in the courtyard before the turret. The Moors could build their faggot 
pile and tie Roland to the stake in dumb show, while at the window Florinda 
makes her gesture of surrender. It would even be possible to cut Ogier’s 
opening remarks and yet retain Florinda’s aria, either sung at the window, or 
“off stage’’, with the darkened courtyard below.) 

Boland enters. The Moors are taunting Roland. The music again resorts 
to and develops the Fierrabras motiv, indicating that in Schubert’s mind it was 
associated with the “Moorish” element of his opera, rather than with Fierrabras 
himself. 
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The various dramatic threads have now to be unravelled and neatly tied, 
and Kupelwieser’s dénouement is a little hurried. But the result is a breathless 
and exciting end to the opera. Florinda, followed by the Knights, rushes from 
the turret door, and flings herself at her father’s feet. She tells him of her love 
for the condemned man and begs for mercy. The Prince will not recognize her: 
to him, he says, both son and daughter are as dead. He orders his guards to 
tie Florinda to the stake, so that she may perish with her lover. 

Brutamonte, the Moorish captain, now arrives and informs the Prince that 
King Karl and his army are advancing: the forward troops are led by a youth. 
He urges them all to flee and save themselves. The rejoicings of the Frankish 
prisoners, and of Roland and Florinda, are effectively contrasted with the fury 
of Boland. He orders his followers to kill the Knights and he drags Florinda 
to the turret. His guards, drawing their swords, prepare to obey him. 
Schubert, using short, lively thematic phrases, impressively developed, buoys 
up all this conflict of action and motive. 

Eginhard and Fierrabras enter at the head of the Frankish troops. Roland 
is freed, seizes a sword and runs to release Florinda trom her father’s grasp. 
But as he raises his sword to strike Boland, Fierrabras interposes and tells him 
that it is his father. 

King Karl, accompanied by Emma and his attendants, enters. He sings 
that victory has brought honour to Eginhard and Fierrabras. The two pairs 
of lovers, Emma and Eginhard, Florinda and Roland, are now united. When 
Karl asks Fierrabras what his reward is to be, he replies that in serving the 
King as his soldier he will find his destiny. Flags and banners are raised, and a 
short chorus of rejoicing ends the opera. 

It will be seen that, although Fierrabras was, in the original legends, a 
stalwart braggart or boaster, in successive stories and plays based on his 
legends his character has been gradually softened. In Kupelwieser’s play his 
role is almost a negative one (Kreissle calls it ‘‘contemptible’’), and his final 
act of renouncing Emma’s love is typical of the passive part he plays. In this 
respect the opera is not too happily titled. 


ALFONSO UND ESTRELLA 


After the complications and elaborations of Fierrabras, the story and the 
action of Alfonso und Estrella are more simple and manageable. 

The history of its composition is familiar. The book, by Schubert’s friend, 
Franz von Schober, was written almost simultaneously with the music, the 
two friends departing from Vienna to St. Pélten to work at their opera together. 
Schober confessed to Ferdinand Schubert, years afterwards, that they had 
compiled the opera “‘with very happy enthusiasm, but in very great innocence 
of heart and mind”, and an examination of the work suggests that his words 
“heart and mind” should read “stage technique’’. Schober’s lack of experience 
is shown in his inability to relate the action of his story to the requirements of 
actual production on a stage. We can, perhaps, deal adequately with his hazy 
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indications of time and place. As in Fierrabras, we are introduced to the idea 
of Moorish defeats in Spain, but in what period we are given no idea. The 
mention of Oviedo as the capital of the kingdom sets the story in Asturias, on 
the northern seacoast of Spain, but the kingdom is called ‘“‘Leon’”’ and most of 
the action takes place in an unspecified “secluded valley’. But it is impossible 
to “reform altogether’ Schober’s clumsy methods of getting his characters on 
and off the stage, and even of bringing them together. Simple matters, for 
example, of attendance on Princes, of greetings between royal personages, of 
their dignified entrances and exits, are not only ignored by Schober: no oppor- 
tunity is provided for them. These criticisms are made from Schober’s libretto 
as it exists in Schubert’s score; it is our only source, for no printed or manu- 
script version of his play exists apart from its musical setting. A producer 
would have to smooth over these rough joins by adaptations or alterations. 
On two occasions a principal must remain on the stage and supposedly remain 
ignorant of the action until his or her cue arrives—a piece of gross amateurish- 
ness. Equally amateurish—a small but important point—are the ill-chosen 
names of “hero” and “‘villain’”’, 7.e. ““Alfonso” and “Adolfo”: these are so alike 
that one must constantly keep in mind the difference, and there is no wonder 
that occasionally, in printed summaries of this opera, mistakes arise between the 
two names. (Kupelwieser is not entirely free from this kind of mismanage- 
ment: cf. “Roland” and “‘Boland”’ in his libretto.) 

As in Fierrabras, the characters can be divided into two opposing groups. 
The exiled King of Leon is Troila, his son is Alfonso. The usurping King is 
Mauregato, his daughter is Estrella. Adolfo, a former Field Marshal of Troila, 
is now in service with Mauregato. Troila, Estrella and Alfonso are the ‘“‘good”’ 
characters, Adolfo is the black-hearted villain. Mauregato is weak in wicked- 
ness and easily persuaded to renounce his throne when faced with possible 
defeat in battle. 

Liszt produced a “cut-and-adapted” version of this opera at Weimar in 
June, 1854; a few months later, Bauernfeld wrote to Schwind about the 
production at Weimar and said in his letter: ‘“‘Of the performance of Schubert’s 
opera much good is said about the music, and much fun is made of the 
text!” 

The “secluded valley”, where the action mainly takes place, is the home of 
the exiled king, Troila; it must also serve as the meeting-place of Alfonso and 
Estrella, and of the rival factions of the two kings, and as a council chamber for 
political manoeuvrings. In it we have both hunting, and warring, expeditions 
and although Estrella must, during the course of act I, become quite familiar 
with the valley, here she must get lost inact II . . . andsoon. One accepts 
Schober’s use of the operatic convention that an intimate tale of love between 
a prince and a princess may take place entirely in the open air, with peasants 
and courtiers either present or within earshot (we accept Wagner’s similar 
procedure in Tristan und Isolde), but Schober, of course, wished to give 
Schubert the chance of writing conventional “Hunting’’ and ‘‘Peasant’’ and 
“Martial” choruses. As in Fierrabras, however, it is in the dialogue recitatives 
that Schubert writes his best music. 
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Act ONE 


Scene. A secluded valley on the outskirts of Mauregato’s kingdom of Leon. At 
one side a hut, in which lives the exiled king, Troila. Before daybreak. 


A chorus of peasants; they are bedecking the hut of their “father’’, Troila, 
with garlands, as a token of their love and veneration for the old king, cele- 
brating the anniversary of his arrival in their valley. Presumably, for we are 
not told so, they then leave the scene. Troila enters and sings an address to 
the rising sun. Although he has found peace in the valley, his son, Alfonso, 
must regain the usurped throne. The peasants re-enter and to the strains of a 
delightfully fresh, Landler-like chorus, they greet the morning and offer their 
“father” thanks. A youth requests that Alfonso shall be “crowned”’ as their 
leader for the coming year, and receive the ‘‘Herald’s Horn” and the “Leader’s 
Sword”. Alfonso enters and is symbolically ‘“‘crowned’’. The chorus departs. 
In a series of finely accompanied recitatives, Troila discovers his son’s un- 
happiness and promises him that, although he may not leave the valley, for 
Troila has commanded that all must stay there, he shall go to war and win back 
the lost throne of Leon. As a pledge he gives his son a “‘sacred” chain. The 
stage empties. A group of Estrella’s waiting-women, clad in hunting costumes, 
enters and sings a hunting-chorus. Estrella now appears. She is dispirited, 
and her song, a passionate and gloomy A minor movement, is skilfully combined 
and contrasted with the gay chorus of the women. 

Adolfo, her father’s generalissimo, attended by soldiers, comes on the 
scene. In an actual production one would, naturally, accept his entry, but 
since his object is to declare his love to Estrella, one might perhaps wonder if 
time and opportunity were altogether well chosen. Estrella rejects his offer, 
in spite of the indebtedness of both her father and herself to Adolfo’s military 
exploits. Adolfo’s solo and the ensuing duet with Estrella are splendid 
examples of Schubert’s impassioned operatic writing. The motiv associated 
with Adolfo’s wooing is developed with fine musicianship. 

The soldiers attendant on Mauregato enter, and their “Soldiers’ Chorus” 
could be used as an imposing entry for Mauregato himself: otherwise, from 
Schober’s lack of direction, he strolls on alone! The Finale is a pattern of 
recitatives, excellently contrived by the composer; they are linked and inter- 
woven by brief, attractive figures, which proliferate and expand in colourful 
and significant fashion. It is now that we hear the short moftiv associated with 
Adolfo, which Schubert was to use again in the later opera: 











Mauregato thanks Adolfo, and asks what reward he can bestow on him. 
Adolfo asks for the hand of Estrella. She conveys her distress to her father in 
recitatives accompanied by a moving, chromatic melody for cello and bassoon. 
During the short orchestral interlude, much is demanded of the actor who plays 
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the King. He must suggest irresolution, but present a bold face to Adolfo, 
sympathetic understanding to Estrella. To evade the issue, Mauregato informs 
Adolfo that Estrella will be given to the man who wears a holy relic, a chain 
once belonging to Eurich. Adolfo is furious at the evasion and vows vengeance. 
A chorus, the women singing the praises of the hunt, the men the praises of 
war, concludes the act. 


Act Two 
Se. 1. Asin act I. 

Troila, at his son’s request, sings a ballad about a mythical and beautiful 
“‘Cloud-Maiden”’. It was a poem which Schober had by him, introduced at this 
point in the play to provide Schubert with the chance of composing a Lied.‘ 
It is tacked on to the story by Alfonso’s later identification of Estrella with the 
“Cloud-Maiden’’. She, incidentally, has lost her way in this familiar place. 
Her song, “Von Fels und Wald umrungen’’, is a fine one, and Schubert’s taking 
over of a phrase from the voice part for use in the ensuing recitatives between 
Alfonso and Estrella is a notable piece of artistry. The two declare their love, 
and Alfonso takes a chain from his neck, giving it to Estrella as a love-token. 
The audience, of course, but not Estrella, is to realize the significance of the 
chain and the bestower. 


Sc. 2. A room in a residence in Oviedo. 


A band of rebels is gathered in this room. They sing a ‘conspirators’ 
Chorus”—an intense, darkly scored episode. There is a knock at the door, and 


Adolfo, attended by his bodyguard, comes into the room. Some distinction 
between the dresses of the two bands of men could indicate the social superiority 
of Adolfo’s immediate supporters. The cry is “Revenge!’’ Adolfo adresses 
the disgruntled men in an impassioned solo. The fragmentary motiv assoc- 
iated with the man assumes great importance in the weaving threads of the 
orchestral accompaniment. To cries of “Es falle Mauregato” the scene ends. 


Sc. 3. A state room in Mauregato’s palace in Oviedo. 

Mauregato is anxious over the non-return of Estrella. The chorus announ- 
cing her arrival is admirably devised to suggest rising excitement and her 
eventual entry could be produced with dramatic effect. As her father embraces 
her he sees the “holy chain” and enquires how she obtained it. She tells him 
of the youth in the valley, and that although even his name is unknown to her, 
she loves him. The recitatives are built on a rapid semiquaver figure which 
serves as a symbolic allusion to the ‘“‘chain of Eurich’’. 

The finale, to give Schober his due, is a good piece of theatre. A guard 
rushes in to announce the arrival of Adolfo at the head of his rebellious army. 





* In Schober’s collected poems, he calls it “Die Wolkenbraut’’ and indicates there that it had 
been set to music by Schubert—a reference to the opening of act II of their Opera. The indica- 
tion, however, led O. E. Deutsch to assume, understandably, that it was a lost song, and he 
included it in his “Thematic Catalogue’’ of Schubert’s works [D.683]. Musically, the most 
remarkable thing about the song is the resemblance between its melody and that of “Tauschung”’ 
in Winterreise. 
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In a few pages of well constructed thematic development, Schubert conveys the 
appropriate sentiments of Mauregato, Estrella and the courtiers: surprise, 
horror and resolution. The cries of “Revenge!” off stage from the rebel 
chorus, and the vows of loyalty from the soldiers about Mauregato, blend and 
create the sense of excitement and foreboding. Although no indication is so 
given by Schober, the scene could surely end with an actual breaking into the 
room by the band of rebels? Adolfo’s confrontation of Mauregato would be an 
effective curtain. 


Act THREE 


Scene. Troila’s valley as in act I. 

There is a long, stormy introduction to act III, depicting the scenes of 
battle, which might be given an airing in the concert room. The horrors of the 
rebellion have even extended to Troila’s valley and the curtain rises on a band 
of women flying from the beleagured capital. Adolfo, who has abducted 
Estrella, now appears with her. In the duet which they sing he offers her the 
choice of union with him, or death, emphasizing the words by drawing his 
dagger. Schubert rises to the occasion. The accompaniment figures are 
subjected to much resourceful development, which preserves a high level of 
interest throughout the scene. Estrella’s cries are answered by the appearance 
of Alfonso (the inevitable comparison with Robin Hood occurs to one) with a 
band of hunting companions. He and his men take Adolfo prisoner, and, 
apparently, lead him away. The two lovers sing a duet. In the following 
dialogue-recitatives each learns the identity of the other. Alfonso is humbled 
by the realization of who Estrella is, but she begs him to help her. 

Some of Mauregato’s loyal troops appear and Alfonso promises to lead them 
to victory. He blows his ‘“Herald’s Horn” (the Robin Hood touch again) 
and summons his men; the combined parties agree to follow Alfonso to battle. 

Disturbed by the noise, Troila comes from his hut. Alfonso gives Estrella 
into his keeping, but when he learns who she is, Troila has to struggle with his 
feelings to keep silence and accept the charge. The text here takes life, and 
Schubert’s handling of the situation is very fine. To a chorus of hopeful 
resolve, Alfonso leads his troops away. 

It will now be necessary for a producer to overcome a clumsiness of con- 
trivance on Schober’s part. Mauregato, who must ignore the noisy departure 
of the rescuing troops, wanders on to the scene alone. He must ignore, too, 
the presence of Troila and Estrella, and they, in turn, must ignore him. Ob- 
viously, to avoid this impossibility, Troila can conduct Estrella into the hut, 
leaving the stage empty for the arrival of Mauregato. The usurper sings of his 
lost throne. (At the conclusion of his song, Troila can now re-appear.) 
Mauregato recognizes him, thinking that he is a ghost. The ex-King reassures 
him. Mauregato implores his forgiveness. In their duet the one forgives, the 
other accepts the pardon. (Now Troila can lead Estrella from the hut.) 
Father and daughter are again re-united. The dialogue during this scene, with 
its definite emotion and the comparative speed of the action, again inspires 
Schubert. His music frequently wilts during the love duets and the “‘heroic”’ 
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choruses; when the passages of his text provide action, rapid exchange of 
dialogue and some decisive sentiment, his declamatory music never fails to 
hold the attention. 

A “Victory” Chorus heralds the arrival of Alfonso and his men. The 
captive Adolfo is led on. The finale, as in the case of Fierrabras, must tidy 
up the ends of the plot and this Schober does in summary fashion. When 
Alfonso hands the sword to Mauregato, the usurper points to Troila as the 
rightful recipient. The peasants beg Troila not to leave them, but to continue 
to advise and console them. This he promises todo. Adolfo declares that his 
rebellion had as its object the restoration of the kingdom to Troila. His 
rapid change of heart seems accepted readily enough by his audience, and he 
takes up service with his former master. From Troila, Alfonso receives the 
crown of Leon, from Mauregato the hand of Estrella. 

During the final chorus of acclaim, a producer might surely take the oppor- 
tunity of some kind of “enthronement” of Alfonso and Estrella, and a final 
grouping of the two kings with their attendants. 

Alfonso und Estrella was no more fortunate than Fierrabras in achieving 
performance during Schubert’s lifetime, but its fate is more fully documented. 
We know that the part of Troila was conceived as a vehicle for Michael Vogl, 
and also that at the period of the opera’s completion, there was a break between 
Schubert and this elderly friend—his advocate at the Karntnertor Theater. 
Vogl considered that Schober’s libretto was “bad” and that Schubert was “‘on 
quite the wrong lines”. Three years after its completion, Schubert sent his 
score to the singer Anna Milder-Hauptmann in Berlin, but she refused to back 
it, telling Schubert that its libretto did not accord with the taste of the Ber- 
liners. The truth was, probably, that the part of Estrella did not appeal to 
her. Later still, the score was sent to Graz; again nothing was done to procure 
a performance of the opera, and for nearly 30 years there it remained. Its 
recovery, and the subsequent correspondence between Schubert’s brother 
Ferdinand and Schober with regard to a possible performance, make interesting 
reading. Their letters can be read in O. E. Deutsch’s recent book Schubert: 
Memoirs by his Friends (A. & C. Black, London, 1958) on pages 418-420. 








Schubert's string Quartet in G major 


BY 


HAROLD TRUSCOTT 


SCHUBERT’s great works in his output of chamber music are few in number 
compared with his work in other fields, for which the essential reason is that 
there was a long gap in the middle of his most mature period when he was, 
instrumentally, taken up with piano writing and other work had to go by the 
board. His chamber music is concentrated at the beginning and end of his 
career and his early work, written as it was to supply immediate family needs, 
contains much that is delightful but hardly a masterpiece. Technically, he 
learnt this art quickly, as do most composers who are also string players, and 
Schubert needed, for the greater part of his life, the stimulus of the difficult 
to be overcome to induce him to produce his best work; nothing gave him so 
much trouble as the piano, so that for quite a long time in the middle of his 
short life, his songs always excepted, his best work is piano music. But there 
came a time when, with the most bothersome technical problems solved, general 
mastery gave way to particular inspiration, and it is to this that we owe the 
last, which are also the first great chamber works. It makes no difference 
that the A minor Quartet, the earliest of these works, was composed in 1824, 
and that the D minor, one of the two greatest, was first sketched in that year. 
In 1824 he had all but mastered his piano problems, and he waited until 1826 
to work out the D minor Quartet as we know it. In 1826 his piano problems, 
with their all-embracing solutions, were well behind him. He had finally 
disposed of them in 1825. There are seven of these masterpieces of chamber 
music, and of these the G major Quartet is probably the greatest. Indeed, 
there are not a few reasons for seeing it as, in many ways, the culmination of 
his work; one must not forget that he was displaying, up to the end, every sign 
of continuing to grow and of having more up his sleeve for every new mani- 
festation he brought down, but this Quartet has, none the less, at least one 
claim to distinction not possessed by others of his supreme works, barring 
certain piano sonatas. To my mind, never before or after did Schubert pour 
so much of himself into any one work, or with such perfect normal timing. 
The perfection of such works as the D minor Quartet, the String Quintet or the 
C major Symphony is undeniable but it is mostly concentrated, apart from 
spiritual depth, in unusual and startling features. The G major achieves its 
perfection without the aid of any such things. This, however, need not be 
insisted upon; what is important is that the Quartet supplies a view of Schu- 
bert’s spiritual development and technical growth not to be found elsewhere. 
The work is a striking answer to those who see Schubert as a great potential 
genius who did not live long enough to fulfil his genius. Sublimity is a quality 
readily conceded to Schubert, who probably provided more of it than any 
other composer, and it is true that sublimity is not incompatible with immature 
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genius, but I have yet to encounter the immature genius who, having achieved 
his sublime aspect, knows the right reaction from it; the one thing one cannot 
do without making things more uncomfortable than they would be with no 
readjustment at all is to descend the precipitous slope as gradually as one 
approached the sublime point, and it is there, precisely, that the immature 
genius is stuck. He may appreciate the fact that the gradual descent is a 
remedy worse than the disease but he cannot see the extreme which is the only 
alternative. If he could he would no longer be immature. Such heights 
demand a violent swoop to the corresponding depth which is the level of normal 
everyday life, a thing good in itself and not to be despised since, without it, 
we should not, in the finite nature of our present existence, appreciate the 
heights. Often this swoop will demand a descent below the level of the normal 
before events right themselves. There is only one way to execute a piece of 
surgery which must, willy-nilly, be drastic, and that is suddenly. But, 
having said this, we have drawn no nearer to stating a positive view of the 
problem as its execution affects the artist. If our immature artist could 
advance far enough to see the nature of the only possible solution he would still 
be bogged by the nature of its execution. Schubert did see the nature of the 
problem, of its solution and of its execution and, what is more, he did carry it 
out. When his critics credit him with the achievement of the sublime and at 
the same time charge him with ending such a sublime work as, for instance, the 
string Quintet, with an absurdly grotesque finale, they are seeing as two differ- 
ent entities what are actually logical cause and effect. They are condemning 
the one thing that prevents the work from being unbearable and inapplicable 
to the daily life it must, if it is to justify its existence, help us to sustain. What 
we mean by a mature artist, after all, is one who is technically and spiritually 
competent to comprehend in one embracing structure the extremes by which 
we have to make our lives, and make them a related whole. He must expound. 
If we cannot stomach such considered applications of the necessarily drastic 
it is because we cannot stomach life. 

An examination of those works of Schubert which embody the sublime and 
its reaction will carry us a long way towards an understanding of what such 
execution involves on the part of the (mature) artist. The right reaction is 
bound to be the grotesque, in some form or other, simply because any reaction 
which is violent enough to effect the descent will have, as its main feature, a 
grotesque aspect against the sublime pinnacle from which it reacts. Beet- 
hoven, who is one of the few artists in music, apart from Schubert, to achieve 
the sublime sufficiently to find it constituting a real problem, gained his 
reaction by the flattest of flat prose, or what Tovey called broad daylight, and 
he has had, in consequence, a proportionate amount of adverse criticism from 
those critics who cannot stand the test of daylight. His method is different 
from Schubert’s and, ultimately, easier to digest because, in most cases, he is 
reacting from a sublimity which has in it already an element of the grotesque. 
Grotesquerie was much more a part of Beethoven’s normal style than of 
Schubert’s, so that, after the first shock, his reactions form an obviously direct 
line with his main thought. Schubert’s expression of the sublime is unmixed 
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with any tinge of sarcasm, although irony is not unknown, and so his straighter 
plunges into sheer grotesquerie at a level as poetic as the former sublime 
pinnacle are the greater shock, the more so as they are expressed with a 
mastery of this element we have not been prepared to expect from this quarter. 
His achievement is in not only perceiving the necessity but carrying it out with 
a sureness of aim which saw that the greater the infusion of poetry into the 
entirely different level the more effectively it would stingingly do the work, 
and grading, with superb accuracy, the amount required in any given case. 
It means, literally, the perception of the fact that the sublime is only ordinary 
life surmounting extraordinary stress and lighted up from an extraordinary 
angle, and that the grotesque is the sublime inverted. It takes courage to 
relinquish youthful conceptions of the heroic and perceive this quality in 
apparently prosaic experience. It is, of course, the prosaic element that makes 
it perceptible at all, and provides sufficient of a link to bring to light latent 
poetry. Such perception the majority of us never develop or we should all be 
great poets, although the most prosaic people can, and usually do, provide the 
illuminating example. Henry James has a remark, in one of his last essays, 
to the effect that unimaginative people are prolific in the amount of imagination 
they stimulate in others, and to be prosaic does not imply an absence of poetry 
—on the contrary, it requires, as the most necessary condition of its existence, 
the magnificently unconscious possession of poetry in large quantities. It is 
not, as a rule, the poet who possesses poetry as an instinct of beauty, but the 
prosaic person; it is the poet who perceives and communicates, and the most 
ironic fact in the whole business is that, even when confronted with the poetry 
he has originated, the prosaic person does not perceive it. He is like the 
person who is the point of a joke he himself will never see. 

What such a treatment of the reaction from the sublime involves, then, is 
virtually a complete inversion of this quality, a solution denied, in its fullest 
expression, to Beethoven, since the reversal, the grotesque, is already active 
in the first part of the proposition. Schubert’s abstention, until the right 
moment, from any admixture of ambiguity with his sublime mood, is well 
calculated ; it is an essential condition of his scheme as a whole, and the clear-cut 
achievement of the two extremes, with the resulting tingling shock which goes 
on vibrating long after the work is ended, is, on the whole, a greater achieve- 
ment than Beethoven’s in the same field. It is the final placing of poetry in 
its natural prosaic surroundings, a phenomenal accomplishing of the extremes 
of vision which touches our lives at every point and leaves nothing it touches 
unchanged. The man who saw and brought off with so sure an aim all that 
this involves so completely and successfully that he leaves us gasping at the 
assurance with which he waives any question of momentary and polite con- 
sideration for temporary comfort was, if any one ever was, a mature artist. He 
is a complete man and a complete artist ; it is only his output that is incomplete. 

The G major Quartet is Schubert’s greatest expression of this problem and 
its solution. I have said that it makes no use of any unusual device to achieve 
its end and is thus separate from his other achievements in this field. This is, 
however, a negative statement; the positive would be that it carries this whole 
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question to the bedrock we have just been discussing, taking the ordinary 
and making it show for extraordinary, making the prosaic disgorge its latent 
cargo of poetry. It is centred, for all future developments, in the first group 
of the first movement, which is probably the greatest single inspiration (it is 
a single idea) Schubert ever had. This is far from saying that it came to him 
in a flash; I have my doubts as to whether more than a very small part of his 
finest instrumental ideas, by which I do not mean single themes or parts of 
themes, come in this category of the sudden flash of inspiration. Most of his 
greatest works, however quickly they were written in their final form, show 
plainly the signs of long mental gestation. But what is remarkable about this 
first group is that into it, as one direct utterance, are crowded innumerable 
forms of expression used by him separately many times elsewhere; there is a 
major triad turning to minor, there is a fundamental chromatic descent, there 
is a fundamental chromatic ascent, there is a perfectly normal transition which, 
as its only approach to abnormality, avoids the new dominant, diverting its 
power to the major mediant—and out of these odds and ends of musical 
speech Schubert has fashioned a miracle, unlike any other by this inveterate 
purveyor of miracles. Its history is voluminous although the group itself is 
short to the point of mathematical exactitude; it is the reverse of voluminous; 
but there is scarcely a note but has its preponderating effect on the mass, 
scarcely a harmony but speaks in more than one language and has an incalcul- 
able effect, like the infinite places of “‘pi”. And the compression is necessary 
to offset the overflowing and amply generous measure to which the material 
would automatically expand, as to unmanageable limits, if allowed to take the 
law into its own hands. There is scarcely a greater example of Schubert’s 
power of riding the horses he chooses and, quiet as they may appear, they are 
restive to a degree unequalled by those of any other composer except Beet- 
hoven and the epoch-making ideas, and their treatment, of Clementi and 
Dussek which gave Beethoven the tremendous lift that carried him, on their 
wings to a large extent, over their heads, with a misleading historical and 
musical effect which has continued hypnotically erroneous to this day. 

What is spread over the whole of such movements as the Quartet movement 
in C minor of 1820, the first movement of the unfinished piano Sonata in C 
major of 1825, or the first movement of the D minor Quartet, namely, the 
balancing of a gradually enlarging time-scale with classical movement, is here 
fused into one perfect expression in what, as I have said, is a single idea, leaving 
the rest of the movement free to develop aspects of this fusion for which the 
other examples, wonderful and subtle though they are, have no room. It is 
fairly obvious, after the event, at any rate, that Schubert would have to do this 
once, in order merely to justify the more obviously unusual treatment of the 
normal time-scale in the other works. The subtlety of the latter, the thing 
which gives them their profoundest musical and extra-musical meaning, is in 
the highest degree tonal and this, of course, has its results in other matters. 
One cannot treat tonality as a vital centre, as the vital centre, in any highly 
organized movement and not affect everything that happens; also, one cannot 
thus use tonality without explaining everything. But the acid test of the 
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validity of one’s tonal understanding comes when one writes a movement which 
does not make an obviously unusual and subtle use of tonality, whilst still 
deriving every prop and support, every drop of meaning that can be got into 
the music, from it. This is Schubert’s problem in the G major Quartet, where 
its most vital moments are in the first movement, and particularly in the first 
group of that movement, and its success is the testing-point of his extreme tonal 
development. This is, of course, comparative. We shall not find any large 
scale movement (and scarcely any of small dimensions) in his maturity in 
which tonality is not a vital operative, so that to say that the G major Quartet 
does not use it as do the other movements quoted is merely to say that in the 
present work its subtlety is kept in the background that it may not distract 
from other issues; these still depend on it but the difference is there, and to 
those who have felt the full force of Schubert’s tonality in the other works which 
most embody it in a palpably new way the difference is extremely apparent. 

The opening is one of the profoundest lessons in proportion to be found in 
or out of classical music. It is in some ways the climax of the enlargement of 
classical scale with a slowing down of classical ideas of pace which Schubert 
developed elsewhere by means of an unusual treatment of fundamental 
tonality, and in which he anticipated Wagner’s enlargement to a great degree; 
this in spite of the fact that many of the greatest examples of this extreme 
treatment had still to be written; the G major Quartet is, as I have already 
intimated, the valid and necessary testing-point since it achieves the unusual 
with normal means. Schubert probably could not have done it again, but it 
had to be done once; even here it could only be done by some sacrifice of the 
full expression to be gained from the extension of tonality used in the other 
cases, but since this was Schubert’s object, to see how far such scale-enlarge- 
ments would go for a commensurate material expression without employing 
the unusual in tonality we can only say that he almost succeeded, but not quite. 
As we shall see, he could not do without some tinge of the unusual; it was 
forced upon him that the normal bulwark of the establishing of a key must 
here be released for other duty. There is little doubt that the perfection of 
expression, of adjustment of all elements to each other, which illuminates the 
E flat piano Trio, the C major Symphony, the string Quintet and the B flat 
piano Sonata is due in large measure to this pushing of the normal to its utter- 
most and a bit over, until all has fully expanded and is normal again at the new 
level. This was the hub on which the wheel turned. 

Schubert was always more interested in the possibilities of second groups 
than in those of first groups and, in spite of apparent contradictions, in the 
main this holds good here. The second group is still vastly bigger in extent 
than the first, and contains one colossal stroke of genius which, appearing 
casually as a mere counterpoint to the main idea of the group, proves itself to 
be the source of vision and power and the backbone of the movement; against 
it Schubert tests his strength again and again. In spite of the fact that the- 
matically the development is almost entirely of the first group, it would lose 
practically all of its significance if it were not for the second group. But it is 
here more difficult to see the extent of the second group for the first sounds 
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enormously larger than it really is. Everything in this movement sounds 
different from the practice we have come to expect from him, but even in 
renouncing the immense opportunities his new elevation of tonality had already 
given him, and did again afterwards, it is seen to be springing from precisely 
the same source. If we examine most of the other movements in which 
Schubert has concentrated the bulk of the attention on the second group we 
shall find that the first groups are almost always short, sharp, incisive, straight 
to the point in the most obvious way, with precisely the kind of material most 
likely to be the basis of a dramatic development, for which purpose practically 
any other composer would have used it without hesitation. The C minor piano 
Sonata, for instance, has a first group which might quite easily have been 
written by Beethoven in one of his moments of greatest power, and certainly 
this group would have furnished him with the main basis of his development. 
Not so with Schubert. But these qualities are always present, as if to make his 
vastly different way of securing a development equally dramatic with Beet- 
hoven’s by completely different means stand out the more through our surprise 
that it should not be derived from that first group. Now, the G major Quartet 
begins with what are practically typical Schubertian second group qualities; 
that is to say, it is large, it is contemplative, only slightly hinting at action on 
the surface, and it has been playing for some time before we realize that its 
strides are those of seven league boots and that it does indeed cover many 
miles while we are conscious only of walking to the end of the back garder.. 
The method Schubert employs to this end is as simple as it is subtle, and stri- 
kingly rare; it consists of beginning as though the music had no power of move- 
ment and suddenly, like a blow in the face, putting shape and climax into the 
music, so that it is revealed as moving at gigantic speed; moreover, that this 
pace has been in existence from the beginning. The advantages of this method 
are obvious; the shock of seeing suddenly moving at immense speed what one 
had thought was hugely static, like seeing what appeared to be a grey rock 
suddenly move immense and proportioned limbs rapidly over the horizon, is a 
stimulus to attention as effective as it is salutary. Obviously, also, it gives a 
tremendous scope to later parts of the movement, if the composer is equal to 
his opportunities, and it is doubtful if, after his sixteenth birthday, Schubert 
raised any device with which he was not thoroughly familiar by reflection and 
more than capable of coping. 

The level of the deceptive is shown first harmonically, by compressing into 
a single pregnant phrase the oscillation from major to minor, and vice versa, 
which Schubert uses many times in a variety of ways and meanings: 


Ex.1 moltomoderato 0 
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It is a mistake to think of this change from major to minor as essentially 
romantic, that is, in the loose modern meaning of this term. Nor has this 
device any connection with the nineteenth century literary associations. Schu- 
bert is an absolute musician, as much in his songs as in his instrumental music, 
and has no more dealing with programme music than is unavoidable in the 
expression of any human soul. You will not find anywhere a more devasta- 
tingly truthful work than this Quartet. There is no softness in Ex. 1; its harsh- 
ness is uncompromising. A counter-statement, with elongated echoes of the 
last bar of Ex. 1, ushers in Ex. 2: 


i; oF 


This wonderful theme is a phrase of ten bars, the tenth overlapping and forming 
the first of a repetition—with differences. The tremolando is transferred to 
the upper three instruments and, in place of the descending bass, follows the 
shape of the first violin part in Ex. 2, while the cello gives a version of that 
first violin theme which preserves the rhythm but follows the line of the 
descending bass. This again closes with an overlap into the next event, which 
is the opening of Ex. 1 turned into a rhythmical figure, thus: 


—=_ 


—=<——_S—O—— 


The giant is beginning to move, or, in other words, the thoughts are coming 
shorter and swifter. Ex. 3 is the beginning of a paragraph which lasts, without 
a break, for 31 bars, and carries us to the threshold of the second group. 
Exactly the process of fining down thought and rhythm which is compressed 
into a few bars in the first movement of the D minor Quartet, is here spread 
out over this vast paragraph, in the course of which Schubert shows that 
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tremendous movement has been in existence from the opening bar; and the 
showing contains a peculiarity which is virtually a paradox. The first ten 
bars of this paragraph, beginning with Ex. 3, cover exactly the harmonic 
descent of the first five bars of Ex. 2, with two bars to each one of the preceding 
theme, and yet the movement is apparently faster. The main reason for this 
is the combination of Ex. 1 with the dotted rhythm of Ex. 2, whilst the 
appoggiatura in bars 2 and 4 of Ex. 2, which appears to draw the music back, 
is absent. Nevertheless, in a passage actually twice as long as Ex. 2 Schubert 
has contrived to show some fresh facets of his pace, and that pace is quick. 
With the eleventh bar the pace appears to accelerate still more suddenly, as 
the octave rise of Ex. 3 is suddenly quickened, thus: 


> 


coupled with the falling third in the original dotted rhythm, and a change of 
direction in the harmony which gradually appears to be making dominant 
preparation for D major. This, however, is illusory, and as the octave rise 
becomes, first, syncopated and then compressed to staccato quavers, the music 
sweeps up to a theme which derives from the syncopation: 


oot Te 


¢ —— . 


Fale, ; 


and is poised triumphantly on a familiar, unfamiliar, chord. Here, in fact, is 
another foretaste of Reger at his subtlest and most personal. No other com- 
poser prior to Reger has done what Schubert does here: used his home tonic 
chord as a remote exploration of itself. For, quite obviously, it no longer 
means what it meant at the beginning. It is, in fact, a foreign relation to 
itself, and its precise importance here is that it leans on a chord of F sharp 
major. It will be noticed, in Ex. 5, that the opening figure of Ex. 1 is docked 
of both its first bar and the octave rise it gained in Ex. 3, so that here is yet 
another step in the revelation of pace. This moves, again in the manner of 
Ex. 3, to the chord of F sharp major, with a dotted theme arising out of the 
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echoes of Exs. 1 and 2, and we have no less than five bars on this chord, the 
last an emphatic fortissimo close on it. So that its manner is that of dominant 
preparation for B (major or minor). But Schubert is not interested in domi- 
nants at this point. 

Examples of the real establishing of a key without the intervention of its 
dominant are few and far between. The real results of what Schubert did here 
will be found in the work of Hans Pfitzner, and nowhere else to my knowledge. 
One of the most interesting and most perfectly conceived is in the first move- 
ment of his cello Sonata, op. 1, the more remarkable here in that it is a very 
early work, written when he was still a student aged 18. Here the music 
settles and oscillates round the home dominant of F sharp minor: that is to 
say, round a chord of C sharp major. And then, quite magically, the G sharp 
becomes A, the E sharp becomes E natural—the C sharp major chord, in other 
words, has ceased to be the home dominant and has become the mediant of A 
major, which arises fully established by these means, and without the inter- 
vention of the dominant at all. Only some bars later, when the new key is 
firmly established, does the dominant show itself. Now, this is in line with what 
Schubert does in the G major Quartet. That chord of F sharp major proves 
to be, not the dominant of B, which, in sound, it does not suggest for a moment, 
but a common chord on the mediant of D major, a relationship which is already 
implicit in the sound of the chord: 


Ex.6 PP 


Ex. 6 gives the beginning of the second group as it appears in.the counter- 
statement or first variation. The actual beginning consists of the lower three 
parts on all four instruments and builds a paragraph of thirteen bars. Now, 
it will be seen that the F sharp major chord slides off to a dominant seventh of 
D, thence through a tonic chord to the dominant proper, and it is a fact that 
the dominant is far more in evidence throughout the whole thirteen bars than 
the tonic, which only appears solidly in the last three bars, after the theme has 
moved to the subdominant and approached the tonic by stressing the F sharp 
major chord which led to it. In other words, the centre of gravity throughout 
the bulk of this first statement is not the tonic but the dominant. And the 
fact that the F sharp major chord slides on to a dominant seventh does not 
constitute dominant preparation. There is a subtle but very real difference 
between this and cases in late Beethoven, for example, which appear to resemble 
it. One of Sir Donald Tovey’s most strongly held convictions concerning 
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Beethoven was that the difference betweer the latter’s short-cut methods of 
transition ir his earliest works and those of his last period is that in the early 
ones the abruptness arises from nervousness, and in the last period is the result 
of a tendency to avoid the dominant altogether. The first of these two state- 
ments is undoubtedly true, but the second is both an optical and aural illusion. 
Technically, Beethoven’s third period short-cuts are short-cuts either to domi- 
nant preparation, as in the first movement of the op. 106 Sonata, where, inci- 
dentally, he gives the longest such passage in the whole of his work, or of the 
type of that in the finale of the C major cello Sonata, op. 102, no. 1, which is 
an extension (or compression—Beethoven is continually showing us how things 
can be compressed to enormous size) of Mozart’s favourite late method of 
transition, in which he arrives on the tonic of his new key, usually in a second 
inversion, and gives us a new transition theme which contrives, almost as an 
incident within itself, to emphasize the dominant; a superb example is to be 
found in the first movement of Mozart’s C minor piano Concerto. This 
method Schubert himself used in the first movement of the D minor Quartet. 
In the op. 102, no. 1 Beethoven plays about, on G major, for some time, as an 
incident arrived at almost as Bach would move on to a new harmony within 
his key, before he gives us the phrase which settles the change of key 
completely: 


Ex.7 eae, 





Now, after all the insistence on the tonic which has preceded it, however 
casually arrived at, this can only confirm what already exists, so that Beethoven 
may be said to have substituted at times in his last period dominant confirma- 
tion for dominant preparation; but the confirmation was necessary to the 
stability of his key. This is all he ever did in this matter. He never reckons 
to do without the dominant. Most, if not all, of his late short-cut methods 
involve this type of procedure. 

Perhaps the most audacious is that in the first Allegro of this same Sonata, 
in A minor. The first group consists solely of a five bar phrase landing on the 
dominant, a three bar corollary, and a counterstatement of the five bars, the 
end of which slips down a tone and lands on D as the dominant of G major, 
in which key, after a pause, the second group enters. This is dominant prepara- 
tion, but very much of the last minute order, and yet, in spite of the audacious 
effrontery of it, there is a feeling of breadth about it occasioned by the inter- 
vening silent bar. But the dominant occurs before, not after, the key appears 
to be established. And after all this, the real effrontery is that the music, 
starting from the dominant of G, slips down further and swells around B, reveal- 
ing this as the dominant of E minor and the latter as the real key of the group. 
Even Beethoven had not quite the audacity to use G major as a second group 
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in an A minor movement, although Dussek had no inhibitions, in 1800, about 
writing movements in E flat major and G minor in a work in F major. 

Now, these may be safely taken as typical of Beethoven’s procedure in all 
late cases where the dominant preparation appears to be so crowded out as to 
be non-existent. There is, in fact, no case in which it és non-existent, but 
many where it becomes rather dominant confirmation. The Schubert and 
Pfitzner cases are genuine examples of establishment without use of the 
dominant. It must be emphatically stressed that there is a subtle but enor- 
mous and vital difference between dominant preparation which arrives at the 
last minute, or dominant confirmation of what already exists, though vaguely, 
and dominant harmony which comes as part of a phrase, the key of which is 
already established. In the Beethoven finale, although the music is whirling 
round G major, the latter is still an incident in the flow, and does not begin to 
exist as an established key until we hear Ex. 7. But the dominant which 
persists almost throughout Ex. 6 and its continuation does nothing to establish 
D major; this key already exists with the sounding of the previous fortissimo 
F sharp major chord, its mediant. 

This detailed analysis of the device, and comparison with superficially 
similar examples, is necessary, for on this subtle approach to the second group 
tonality hinges the whole reason for the equally subtly drawn out and gradually 
revealed building up of, for Schubert, normal second group material in the first 
group. This is the tonal peculiarity I have already mentioned. For if we 
look at Ex. 6, omitting the first violin counterpoint, we shall see that the 
theme begins with the rhythm in the first bar of Ex. 5, which persists through- 
out the paragraph, either directly or in close derivatives of it. And this rhythm 
is seen to be coming from Ex. I in a continuous line of change, through Exs. 2, 
3 and 4, a gradual evolution which is a mature adumbration of the kind of 
transformation Cecil Gray found quite convincingly in Sibelius’ sixth Sym- 
phony, and quite erroneously elsewhere in the work of the same composer. 
It is a type of molecular change which Schubert had already used in the 
unfinished C major piano Sonata of the previous year. But the purpose there 
is vastly different, and involves almost the whole of his other mature works. 
This is isolated. What happens here is that, through the first group, each 
compression of rhythm, and thus, each fresh revelation of pace, brings us closer 
to the goal of the whole group, the second group, which thus arrives as the 
inevitable result. And this vast project can only be bound together by some 
subtle, but not too subtle, structural affair which shall be sudden enough to 
startle us into a condition in which we may perceive the climax to which Schu- 
bert has so wonderfully led us. For that climax is, as usual, not one of volume; 
hence the deceptive approach to the tonality of D major, as subtle as the other 
great transitional device of his, but much plainer on the surface. It does not, 
in other words, attract too much attention; it makes a perfect balance and, 
indeed, acts as a fulcrum between the two groups. And this explains why 
nearly all the normal attributes of a Schubert second group are here in the first 
group. 

The second group is very nearly unique. It has had, to my knowledge, only 
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two successors, those in the first movements of the E flat piano Trio of 1827 and 
Brahms’ C minor piano Quartet, op. 60. It is a set of variations, and differs 
from its two successors in at least one particular: the theme is the whole thirteen 
bars of which Ex. 6, minus the first violin counterpoint, is the beginning, and 
each variation preserves the tonal peculiarities of the theme exactly. With 
the first variation there enters the last and most important of the leading 
characters in this drama, in the shape of the fizzing triplets of the counterpoint 
shown in Ex. 6. The casual introduction of this variation counterpoint would 
be the subtlest thing in the movement if experience had not taught us that 
one cannot isolate any one item in any mature Schubert movement or single 
it out for special praise. In these great works no one thing is greater than its 
effect on the whole. But it is a fact that Schubert has delayed until now the 
introduction of the real backbone of the movement, and has shown almost 
more than his accustomed genius in realizing that, first, the very beginning of 
the movement precludes the use of the transitional device and its consequences, 
which provide the backbone of seven of his other greatest works, and even an 
eighth in an indirect way, and, secondly, that this must be replaced by something 
not tonal at all. 

With the end of the first variation, which, as in the statement of the theme, 
is rhythmically the first bar of Ex. 5 in D major, this fizzing descent assumes a 
shape of great importance: 





Here, in this mobile and flexible theme, we may note another foreshadowing 
of a prominent feature of Pfitzner’s mature style, which can be seen working 
at high pressure in the second Palestrina prelude and the first movement of the 
great piano Quintet. This is the use of a theme, constantly recurring in recog- 
nizable shape, yet just as constantly fluctuating in actual notes and also in 
meaning. In this idea of Schubert’s, the theme is changing its shape as it 
changes its character—an intelligent anticipation of a device Brahms used for 
quite a different purpose. With Exs. 8 and 8a the music drives straight on 
into an episode which first begins to reveal the power and drive which is 
latent in the quiet beginning of the group, and which is also a legacy from the 
careful building up of the first group. It is based entirely on Ex. 8a combined 
with the main rhythm of the variation theme and passes in rapid succession 
through hints of B flat, E major, A minor, C minor, A flat harmonies, an un- 
recognizable D major, G minor and so back again to circle round a D which 
has no sense of home about it. As Ex. 8 descends the chord of D the volume 
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diminishes to pianissimo and the cello harps on the note D. There is a feeling 
of history repeating itself even at this point; and the series of inflections (they 
can in no sense be called keys, and have the no-man’s-land character of a 
passage in the corresponding place in the first movement of the D minor Quartet 
without having the same purpose) have obviously been designed to toss the 
listener’s sense of his fundamental tonality so much in the air that he will 
not know his whereabouts at this point. History does indeed repeat itself 
as the cello D reveals itself as a B flat mediant and makes precisely the same 
move on to B flat harmony which led to D major previously, with the subtle 
difference that the D in no way establishes B flat. This inaugurates an ex- 
tremely ethereal and exact variation, which cunningly dispenses with the 
fizzing counterpoint, replacing it with soft pizzicato interjections, causing the 
theme to have literally the feeling of floating on air. There is a keen subtlety 
in the choice of B flat harmony for this variation, which now replaces the F 
sharp insistent at the end of the original statement of the theme with a tonic 
chord of D major. Again with the final bar the episode breaks out, this time 
seemingly much compressed, and its events altered so as to lead quickly to a 
chord of F sharp major again. Actually it occupies the same number of bars. 
The F sharp chord resumes its normal function, the viola now harps on F sharp, 
and the music swings into the last variation, restoring tonic harmony as the 
centre of events and combining the fizzicato interjections from the ethereal 
variation with the fizzing counterpoint, which now returns as before, in full. 
At the end, the rising fourth from Ex. 8a builds a cadence theme which echoes 
the prevailing rhythm of Ex. 6: 


Ex.9 ———— OO Ps 











aaa? ————— 


Again Ex. 9 rises, somewhat extended, with the same echo of the main variation 
theme, now given its full three repetitions, and the music subsides into a figure 
from the episode: 


€x.10 osee 











which is of tremendous importance. Ex. 10 is repeated an octave lower in a 
continual decrescendo, and, as the exposition ends, the cello proceeds to bounce 
its way, with Fig. a, first to a repeat which should be observed if the huge 
proportions of this mighty movement are to receive the necessary breathing 
space, and make their full impact. 

The development which follows is probably the greatest, as it is certainly 
the most breath-taking, Schubert ever wrote, and adumbrates the wave-like 
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process which is found in the E flat piano Trio a year later. Schubert’s ways 
of developing in his maturest works are entirely his own. They have little or 
no relationship to those of any other composer, and in many cases, where they 
develop by tonality rather than by material, as in the first movement of the 
late C major Symphony, the fact that they are developments of a unique kind 
is frequently missed. The present case is curious but logical. We have 
already noted elsewhere that Schubert is always much more interested in 
second groups than in first; and, in fact, one can scarcely think of a mature 
work which develops the first group rather than the second, other than in 
matters of tonality, except the present case. The B minor Symphony is a 
curious exception in that it develops neither group, but a first subject which is 
prior to and outside the first group proper. The one we are considering is 
extremely subtle; it is logical in using, almost entirely, first group material. 
We have noted that this first group has all the qualities we normally associate 
with a Schubert second group, whilst the second group here fulfils a unique 
function ; and the salient feature of the second group, the fizzing triplet counter- 
point, acts as a colossal commentary aiid binding force throughout the whole. 

As we reach Ex. 10 for the second time, the cello again bounces its way 
downwards, with Fig. a appearing in the upper strings, at intervals, following 
the changing harmonic implications of the bass. With a gradual crescendo it 
swings on to E flat with Ex. 2, the tremolos now high pitched like the theme, 
and with an expressive new figure in the second and fourth bars on the viola: 


Ex.11 





Near the end of the phrase there is a subtle minor inflection, righting itself to 
major immediately. This closes into the bouncing cello figure on E flat, this 
time in the first violin, and gradually passing through second violin and viola 
to the cello, with Fig. a again softly interjecting, rising in a crescendo, now 
closing on to E major with the counterstatement of Ex. 2. An important new 
figure appears here in the first violin, again with the fluctuating Pfitzner-like 
quality we associated with the fizzing triplets: 
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In the later stages of this counterstatement, Fig. 5 becomes a continual counter- 
point. The last bar, as in the exposition, is the first of a new paragraph; 
Ex. 3 arises passionately in E minor, Fig. 6 now in a new shape in the cello for 
the first two bars, thence transferred to the first violin. Apart from the dyn- 
amic energy of this passage, which is occasioned by the impact of the octave 
rise and Fig. 6 meeting each other, the outstanding feature of this sentence is 
that Ex. 3 now reveals tremendous power of development. Starting from its 
new minor position, it retains the original bass descent for three steps of two 
bars each, as originally, but now maintaining the same upper note throughout, 
and then, as the fourth step should take us to the dominant of E minor, we 
find ourselves on F major, with the music receding from the crest of the wave, 
the octave rise still uppermost, and the triplets bouncing again in the cello 
under mysterious harmonies which continue to recede to a distant C sharp 
major chord. There is nothing like this elsewhere in music, other than certain 
passages in the last one or two of Beethoven’s last quartets, notably near the 
end of the Grosse Fuge, where an apparent dominant of B flat suddenly becomes 
a remote E flat chord, and one passage superficially akin to this one in the 
middle episode of the finale of Schubert’s D minor Quartet. But, both har- 
monically and in meaning, through its position in the movement, the Beethoven 
is quite different from the Schubert beneath the surface. 

After C sharp minor harmony has become major, Ex. 3 is transferred to the 
three lower strings, and the triplets to the first violin, and as the harmony 
gradually changes round to a D minor suggestion, the wave suddenly comes 
back with terrific force as the triplets swoop down in a huge unison into Ex. 4, 
poised on the dominant of A. This now forms a 6-bar phrase, the last two 
bars of which swell up in syncopation into the whole wave process over again 
on A minor. Again the bass descends in two bar steps, again it just avoids the 
local dominant and alights, instead, on a chord of B flat (corresponding to the 
previous F major). Again it, recedes to vast distances, this time with the 
devastating effect of repetition at a different level, until it is the merest pinpoint 
of sound. This passage, with its perfect and unpredictable proportions, is 
one of the most awe-inspiring and even frightening passages in the whole of 
classical, romantic and twentieth-century music. In later works, only certain 
passages in Bruckner and an emotional climax in the development of the first 
movement of Reger’s op. 109 string Quartet have anything like this quality, 
and otherwise, there is only late Beethoven, which also only achieves it in this 
degree in parts. 

Ex. 3 is again transferred to the lower strings, and as the music seems almost 
to have disappeared, again the triplets swoop back in unison into Ex. 4, now 
in its original position, apparently on the dominant of D major. But this, 
like everything else in this development is here to reveal new aspects of itself, 
and its coincidence with its first appearance is a delusion, for it now moves 
widely through a range of harmonies which gradually climbs for twelve bars. 
And the subtle point about this process is that it is reversing the whole bass 
descent which began with Ex. 2, particularly as it appeared in the passage 
beginning with Ex. 3. There, the bass gradually descended chromatically from 
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G to C sharp, where Ex. 4 appeared. Now the bass rises from C sharp to G, 
and the harmonies follow in exactly reverse order, through G minor, E flat, 
dominant of F, F major, dominant of G to subdominant minor of G. Nothing 
is established ; there is no question of modulation—it is a gradual rising change 
of colour, which Schubert has reserved for this very subtle purpose. At the 
top of the climb the quickened, interchanging octaves which originally followed 
Ex. 4 appear and the syncopation which came at the end of the first wave 
comes again, swelling up on Schubert’s favourite dominant minor ninth, here 
of G major, the first violin descends from the heights, still syncopated, against 
dominan: chords, in a slow diminuendo, until it is left oscillating round D and 
C sharp. Without a break, as the oscillation becomes the thinnest thread of 
sound, we hear the tonic triad of Ex. 1 enter very softly and swell out; the 
recapitulation has begun. 

Ex. 1 has been through a chastening and tempering process, and the result- 
ing keenness is partly revealed by the fact that the triad is now a minor one 
swelling out to a major chord, etherealized by pizzicati, and the original 
ensuing dotted figure is now in even flowing quavers. This smoothness is 
substituted throughout Ex. 1 and its continuation, for the original dotted figure 
and the leaning appoggiatura is varied as a melodic figure, thus: 


Ex.13 ~-— 





Notice in the third bar the semiquaver curve, with its slight suggestion of 
Fig. 6 in one of its many fluctuations. 

Ex. 2 has shed its tremolandi, the original dotted rhythm of the theme is 
now harmonic support, the smoothness and calmness of the immediately 
foregoing passage is continued in triplets in the viola, and the impact of the 
development on the exposition material, always a matter of profound growth 
in Schubert, shows itself most potently in the fact that the theme, originally 
dotted in rhythm, now takes on the rhythmic character of Fig. 6 from Ex. 12. 
In the counterstatement, the cello retains its original shape and rhythm, but 
the first violin plays its counterpoint in smoothly flowing triplets: 
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So that the complete effect of this wonderful reconception is that the music 
has simultaneously deepened in character and mellowed in growth of under- 
standing; it is like the growth and development of a human being. And it is 
of the essence that this has happened as a result of the development, which 
may be likened to the effect of experience—to this extent Schubert’s greatest 
sonata movements are programmatic; they treat of human development and 
human experience in varying aspects. So far removed is Schubert’s conception 
of the sonata from any textbook idea of it—so far does he reveal its innate 
universality and fitness for conveying all aspects of the human drama and 
human character; but it is essential that these things should be conveyed and 
probed in purely musical terms; the intrusion of any real programmatic effect, 
the projection of any extra-musical ingredient against the musical screen, 
would completely destroy the integrity and vivid truthfulness of these concep- 
tions; by this much no music has ever been further removed from the program- 
matic, or shown more concern with the human scene. 

In every way this movement reverses Schubert’s normal habits in his 
mature sonata movements, especially those of the seven which embody his 
special tonal device of the tonal transition occurring within the second group 
instead of before it. We have already noted the fact that he is usually more 
interested in his second groups than in his first, because the crux of his tonal 
structures is to be found in those second groups; we have also noted that in 
the present case the first group has many of the features and characteristics 
usually to be found in his second groups. Now, it is not at all unusual for 
him to curtail his first group in the recapitulation, but it is practically unknown 
for him to treat his second groups in this manner, that is to say, in his mature 
sonata movements, because, as a rule, the full working out of his idea or ideas 
requires the complete restatement of the second group. In this movement both 
of these facts are reversed. The first group, with the textural alterations I 
have noted, is given complete, but the second group is radically curtailed. 
Hearing with Schubert’s ears, the second of these reversals should not surprise 
us; in the other cases, the whole tonal structure depends for its life, in one way 
or another, upon the fuli recapitulation of the second group. But, in the 
present movement, we have already heard that Schubert is not concerned, as 
he is in the other cases, with a tonal problem; therefore he can afford to give 
the movement the immense cohesion it gains from the excision of a passage 
containing so much that has been vitally heard in the development, a state of 
affairs which does not arise in the other cases. The presence of such a situation 
coupled with the absence of a tonal problem depending for its unfolding on 
the full restatement of the second group is no accident. Nothing that happens 
here is accident. 

The excision of this passage depends, just a little, on tonality, but on nothing 
that is affected by the tonality of the exposition. First, Ex. 3, which led to 
Ex. 4, is coupled with the latter in a different manner; previously Ex. 4 was at 
first harmonically static, and led to the opening rhythm of the group hammered 
out on a totally unrecognizable tonic chord. Now, the bass descent of Ex. 3 
continues downward in a straight line through Ex. 4, so that the opening 
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rhythm is now hammered out on a chord of C major, and it is on this harmony, 
that of the home subdominant, that the second group begins. The lower parts 
are cunningly reshuffled to afford the cello a beautiful /egato counterpoint, all 
the notes of which were in the original version, although no one part had them 
all: 


Ex.15 


In the episode beginning with Ex. 8 there are two tiny changes of interval which 
bring about, as such tiny changes invariably do in Schubert, an immense 
difference of harmonic direction, so that history now repeats itself on a chord 
of B showing itself as the mediant of G major. At this point all that part of 
the exposition beginning with the pizzicato variation on B flat up to the resump- 
tion of D major harmony with the combination of the pizzicato and the triplets 
is omitted. G major asserts itself with this combination. In effect, the whole 
group is in G major, but, true to Schubert’s unfailing sense of rightness in all 
matters pertaining to structure and tonality, and especially in the matter of 
the reversed transition which is a feature of a true sonata recapitulation so 
grossly misunderstood and difficult to handle, he has contrived that G major 
shall be approached for the recapitulated second group from a subdominant 
angle. This device is not new: Beethoven used it in the first movement of his 
C minor Sonata, op. 10, no. 1, and it had been used earlier than that by 
Clementi, but it is new here in this context; rermember that Schubert has, for 
very good reasons, restated the whole of that voluminous first group, which, 
although short by the clock, is large in the matter that it contains, and therefore 
he feels, rightly, that G major must be shown in a different light again, in spite 
of the newness already shown in its re-emergence after the intervention of the 
second group and the whole of the development. This use of the subdominant 
part of the key, poised, as always, to sink infallibly to the tonic, is the perfect 
solution. So that even this apparent departure from the tonal norm is itself 
normal and local; it has its effect on the movement as a whole, but it arises 
purely and solely out of the recapitulation and is not the result of any tonal 
structure governing the whole movement. 

At the end of the recapitulation the music continues as though it were 
going to go through the development again, but this process is cancelled as 
the music swells up on a chord of E flat leaning on a resounding tonic 
six-four chord followed by an equally resounding dominant. And then 
the true inwardness of both Ex. 1 and the subdominant with which the 
recapitulated second group began is revealed in this most wonderful cadential 


passage: 
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and rapidly swelling and alternating major and minor chords epitomise the 
movement still further and bring us punctually to the end. 

The slow movement begins as one of Schubert’s sublime simplicities. The 
main theme has the inevitable simplicity of a German folksong—but it is no 
folksong ; no folksong was ever so wise in the ways of the world and yet retained 
so much of innocence. The pizzicato cadence is one of Schubert’s rare harsh 
and bitter sounds—it cracks the mournful droop of the theme wide open and 
cackles over it: 


Ex.17 Andanteun moto “id 
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The touchstone here, however, of Schubert’s innate genius for depth of sim- 
plicity is the second half of the tune: 


Ex.18 yy F 


PP 


in which, as in Ex. 17, a good deal of the genius lies in the simple overlapping 
accompaniment. 

Without more ado than a chromatic drop from E to D the harmony of G 
minor brings the extraordinary episode. This passage has justly become famous 
for the stubborn manner in which two notes, G and B flat, refuse to budge 
amidst changing harmony at loggerheads with them: 
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It is an extraordinary passage, and would not be out of place as an example of 
typically advanced twentieth-century music. But what precedes it is also 
extraordinary, in a different way: 
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These bars are cunning variations of Exs. 1 and 3. A similar drop is made 
from D to C sharp and the whole passage comes again on F sharp minor har- 
mony. This eventually is treated as the dominant of B minor and the main 
theme ensues, with a repeated dominant bass, and its counterstatement carries 
new quaver counterpoint. The episode comes again, once only this time, on 
D minor harmony, its rhythm intensified: 
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This leaves the music quivering in a ¢remolando on D major, and Ex. 18 gives 
us the emotional heart of the movement, a wonderful and simple canon, with 
an unforgettable harmonic twist in its tail: 
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A restatement brings the main theme in its original E minor, with the accom- 
paniment now in repeated quavers, and at its original place in the theme, the 
second half retains its canonic character. The viola figure in bar 8 of Ex. 18 
builds a coda up and down the scale and chord of E minor, ending with one of 


Schubert’s ironic last minute smiles: 


“e te OE 


This simple, even frugal, scheme is, of course, merely the single episode rondo 


which Clementi and Dussek found so expressive. 
The scherzo, perhaps the finest in all Schubert’s chamber music, is a haunted 


whisp in full sonata form; it has only one main theme: 


which mutters and crackles at top speed in shrill pianissimo with timely out- 


bursts which are thrust down as they come to birth. 
With all the command of bitingly harsh and ironic expression, implied or 


actual, which Schubert wielded with such striking force in his quietest passages, 
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he had, as perhaps the most ironic contrast of all, the one thing which the 
twentieth-century composers with whom he has otherwise so much in common 
supremely lack—a gift of melody which he could shape to any end he desired, 
and so his trio is just that, a melody, heartfelt, lyrical and withal singing in full 
daylight where its predecessor, the scherzo, was flying through shadows, 
startled and startling by turns: 





JP <> 


No one knew the value of such a tune in such a place better than Schubert; 
but even his modern colleagues know that. The difference is that he could 
infallibly supply them. The shrill whispers shut out the sunlight the more 
effectively after the tune has run its course, in which one of its incidents is to 
emphasize once more how effective is the mediant in place of the dominant. 

In spite of the tacking back and forth from one extreme of feeling to another 
and a fair sampling of the even plains between which has characterized all 
three movements so far, there has been no element which could be accounted 
in opposition, or in any way contradictory, to the main sublime trend of the 
work. All so far agrees in building up the work—and the sum total of the 
whole, so far, is sublimity; the strongest test of this is the rapidly whispering 
scherzo. But the work cannot end here; something has got to restore the 
listener to earth, with feet firmly planted there, for life to go on. In a sense, 
sublimity in ororation is a suspension of normal activity, and the latter must 
be resumed before the work ends, in all fairness to the listener. Schubert’s 
finale must do this; this is its task. And so at this point the grotesque enters; 
it, and it only, can do this work; and since it must enter Schubert does not 
hesitate or waste time. No more grotesque view of the sublime questioning of 
Ex. 1 could be found than the opening: 
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or a more forthright plunge to an opposite extreme from which normality is to 
emerge. The ¢arantella rhythm established with Ex. 26 grimaces and capers 
through sudden Neapolitan harmonies, rhythms jerked endways: 


Ex.27 fe —— 


th 
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monstrous linkings of the most remotely connected harmonies, as when B flat 
saunters quite casually on to B minor: 


restored tonics placed in the position of the poet who “‘thought he saw a rattle- 
snake which questioned him in Greek. He looked again and saw it was the 
middle of next week”’: 


As Ex. 26 until 


and all the fun of the fair round the village maypole: 
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When Schubert decides that the grotesque is the right thing, he allows himself 
no inhibitions. 

As almost always in his deepest works, the tonality of his finale is simple 
where that of the first movement has been complex. His second group, with 
its key of D major, is reached in two huge strides, again making a direct, take- 
it-for-granted, use of something carefully built to in the first movement, an 
old feature of mature Schubert at such a point in the work. This is a use of the 
original tonic chord, G, in surroundings which make it unrecognizable; it will 
be remembered that this was a prominent feature of the first group in the first 
movement, but carefully prepared. There is no preparation here; it is taken 
for granted: 


, « 


so that the repeated Ds which suddenly become As on the viola have no sound 
about them of any part of G, but do sound the character of what they are— 
the tonic of D major. This is all quite consonant with Schubert’s latest habits, 
but there is something which sets it at an angle from which it appears just the 
least bit distorted, in keeping with the grotesque view which is the mainspring 
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of the movement; it is as though it were seen through a mirror which is not 
quite true. 

The second group itself, larger than life though it is, is kept on a tight rein 
to an extent which is not at first apparent, so carefully does art conceal the 
control. Again as usual in so many of Schubert’s greatest finales, it begins in 
a garrulous vein which only gradually begins to hypnotize one with its latent, 
nightmarish horror; this, however, is potent by the time its first theme: 


Ex.32 os 
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has developed this mesmeric counterpoint: 








It drives on, fascinated as a rabbit is fascinated by a snake; it would stop if it 
could but, horror-stricken though it is, it cannot stop, until B minor intervenes 
with a sustained version of the latter part of Ex. 28, where Schubert’s phrasing 
comes to the rescue. Its sequel restores the prevalent repeated quavers and 
leads eventually to the return of Ex. 26 which, followed by Ex. 30 now on A 
flat instead of the tonic, merges into the middle episode. This tosses Ex. 26 
feverishly from one minor harmony to another, inverts the jerky rhythm 
through a series of fantastic harmonies, with side glances at the latter part of 
Ex. 28, and arrives at a fully established C sharp minor with this mournful 
glimpse of normality: 


Ex. 34 
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which is simply the most extended version of the latter part of Ex. 28. The 
staccato bass and, particularly, the persistent repeated C sharps, give this pas- 
sage the effect of something seen afar off, greatly desired, but the way to which 
is barred. The sleeper makes heroic efforts to awake, but the nightmare goes 
on, with all the grotesque masks of the various minor versions of Ex. 26 
thronging the deepest recesses of the mind. And all this leads to the maypole 
dance on D major, as light as a feather, more minor versions of Ex. 26 and a 
stretching of the tied trochaic rhythm to the maypole dance once more, fully 
in G major. 

And here we come, as always we must somewhere in these maturest works of 
Schubert, to the realization that his greatest conceptions are psychological 
dramas. If he had been a novelist instead of a composer, he would have stolen 
Henry James’ thunder many decades earlier. As it is, he chose an even more 
direct and untranslatable medium. Once more we have the two huge strides, 
only this time they are approached by rising, instead of falling, sequences of 
repeated quavers, so that the two strides now move direct to D unmistakably 
as the dominant of G major. The music is the same, the D is still accentuated 
by a Neapolitan E flat, but now on the dominant instead of on the tonic. And, 
psychologically right, the garrulous second group follows and is magically 
normal—it takes magic to restore normality. The sleeper has awakened from 
the nightmare and no longer even remembers it. What was horror before is 
simple, and complex, because the essentially simple ramifies and cannot 
explain itself, nor needs to; but daylight is here, and everything that was 
before imbued with horror is seen as natural and normal, with all the spiritual 
tremors become spiritual well being. All the stock phrases come to one’s 
mind—*“the darkest hour is just before the dawn”’ is one which especially fits. 
And, of course, they are right, or they would never have become stock. The 
most original work of art can only reaffirm in an original way the truths which 
are trite because they are true—and are not perceived. When they are per- 
ceived, they are no longer trite, because perception comes from personal exper- 
ience, and there is nothing trite about that. All this is in this one simple 
move, which is complex because there is no pinning down the reason for the 
complete change of view conveyed in exactly the same music. But, again, 
true to the nature of the whole work, it is not, as such changes of view usually 
are in Schubert, due to unusual treatment of tonality. And this moment, 
the result of the careful planning of all that has preceded it in the Quartet, is 
the greatest proof of all that Schubert, having evoked the sublime in his music, 
knew what the immature genius does not—how to react from it sufficiently 
drastically to affirm the truth of the sublime pinnacle and yet regain the 
normality of everyday life, without which, in this finite life, the sublime cannot 
be endured. 

As before, the second group leads to a return of Ex. 26, which continues 
until we come to Ex. 28, again on B flat. But the end of Ex. 28, which was on 
B minor, remains here on B flat minor. This passage, already hinted at in 
Ex. 26, has been partly expanded at intervals in the course of the movement 
but now it is carried to the ends of the earth and back again, as it expands ever 
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outward and outward, until one wonders if it will stretch to infinity. In this 
it reminds one of the organ Fantasia in G minor by Bach, where the bass 
descends and descends over continually changing harmony, seemingly for ever. 
The goal of Schubert’s passage is a long settling of G major, and the maypole 
dance moving, via the original transition material, to a whispered end on the 
tonic, reinforced punctually by a fortissimo perfect cadence. The wheel has 
not come full circle—this work does not deal with that type of fruitless infinity ; 
rather has Schubert’s drama descended into Hell and seen Heaven, and that is 
a progress, whichever way one looks at it. The normal life regained is not the 
same as it was; it can never be that again. But realities have been tested 
against that by which alone they exist, and we know that normal life is only a 
necessary cover to our physical sight against the blinding light of the Ever- 
lasting Vision. 





The End of Modernism 


BY 


VICTOR BENNETT 


THE movements of history seem inevitable when we look back on them, but 
as they emerge they take us by surprise. During the past ten to twenty years 
there has occurred a decided alteration in the world of music and the time has 
come to recognize it, to overcome our astonishment and to try to understand 
why it had to be. In making this adjustment, we need to turn back more than 
twenty years. It will suffice for the moment if we return to the nineteen- 
twenties. In that decade Jazz music made a rapid expansion. This was 
something rather different from the forms of popular music which had for long 
co-existed with the more cultured forms of composition. It was remarked that 
Jazz was derived from primitive Negro idioms rather than stemming from 
European conventions and that it took the device of syncopation, which the 
classical composers had used occasionally with marked effect, and made it a 
basic element of music. 

It is not quite true to say that there can be no arguing in matters of taste. 
Quite a lot of argument can take place before deadlock ensues. Those who were 
attached to the traditions of Classical and Romantic music were not content 
to say that Jazz was vulgar, trivial and irksome, terms which were difficult to 
define and uncertain to apply. More definitely they said that Jazz was in its 
origin uncivilized or at least non-European, that syncopation, when persistently 
employed, is anarchistic, and that, on the psychological side, the sentiments 
expressed by Jazz music were patently insincere. It may be that Jazz has in 
our day imposed its pattern of feeling on those who have grown up with it in 
their ears and that it now really does reflect the emotional life of those who are 
attached to it, but to those who have remained outside the influence this is 
neither easy nor consoling to believe. Thirty years ago the bogus character of 
Jazz sentiments would have seemed self-evident. 

At this time the great bulk of music-lovers were devoted to the era which 
began with Bach and Handel and which was tapering off with Elgar, Sibelius 
and Rachmaninov. To them Jazz was a kind of madness, but with the ex- 
tension, through radio and the gramophone, of opportunities to hear the music 
of their choice, they had plenty to distract them and, in the liberal climate of 
the times, they did not bother too much about what other people were feeding 
their ears on. They went further. They quickly dropped into the habit of 
completely ignoring what the other half of the world was doing. 

In this they were supported by the high critics. For the most part these 
continued to write their columns as though Jazz did not exist. They took 
note of it when a composer in the succession of Brahms and Wagner experi- 
mented with Jazz idioms, but such experimeiits were half-hearted and led to 
nothing, so this did not happen very often. The critics were concerned with 
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fostering a taste for the classics among a new musical public brought into being 
by the radio and gramophone, but they were also very much concerned about 
something else which they judged to be their heavy responsibility. 

It was clear to them that, just as the Classical period had been followed by 
the Romantic period, so the Romantic period was now being followed by 
another period, which was provisionally called Modern and which unhappily 
has not since achieved a more explicit and satisfactory description. In Stra- 
vinsky, Ravel, Barték and Bloch Modernism had its canonizations, but the 
critic felt himself under special difficulties in recommending ‘‘modern music” 
to the public. His misgivings were shared by his readers. While it was not 
denied that modern composers were in the succession to the masters whom 
all revered, their music was hard to comprehend. They were told that it 
takes time for new developments in music to be appreciated and with time and 
patience all would become clear, but to the ordinary music-lover, turning to 
Beethoven's piano sonatas or Schubert’s songs more often than to anything 
else, it seemed that a very abrupt change had taken place in musical composi- 
tion, that now originality was manifesting itself as eccentricity and experiment 
as fanaticism. The classics soothed his ears while gently exercising his emo- 
tions, but the new diet brought hardship to the one while starving the other. 

Without going more deeply into the matter as yet, it grew evident that the 
time-lag in getting the music of the twentieth century accepted was going to 
be unusually long and the event gradually became unpredictable. The critics 
and the high-ranking figures of the musical world were impressed that they had 
a duty to promote the music that lay in succession to the Classical-Romantic 
tradition, that it must contain a deposit of musical importance, even if they 
were not entirely clear wherein that importance lay. They had a quasi- 
religious faith in this. On the other hand, music cannot exist without patron- 
age of some kind, and the disinclination of the public to attend performances 
of modern compositions acted as a sharp deterrent. A painful situation in the 
world of music developed and, because it was painful, it could not last forever. 

There were three elements in that situation. There was the closed era of 
the classics with its very considerable present following; there was Modernism 
with those who saw significance in it or who believed that significance would 
emerge; and ravening outside the door was Jazz with its devotees. The in- 
creasing liberality of the critical climate combined with the popular acclamation 
of Jazz has given the latter a new respectability. There is a tendency among 
critics to give Jazz a place in the musical universe. Mr. Ernest Newman has 
called it the fish-and-chips of music, not high praise perhaps, and yet it is 
coming from such a quarter. Jazz, it is amiably conceded, is one among many 
kinds of music. It has its place in musical history. It is important as related 
to the time we live in. It serves its purpose as one man’s meat, even if it acts 
as another man’s poison. But the unfortunate critic who is disposed to make 
these nonchalant concessions is not aware that the tide of events is moving too 
fast for him. His concessions do not go far enough to meet the situation which 
has now developed. What has happened is that Jazz has secured such a hold 
on public taste that it is now widely and openly recognized as the representative 
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music of the twentieth century. Such an apotheosis leaves no room for what 
can now only be ironically called Modern music. The very essence of its claim 
on our attention was that Modernism in music represented in an intimate way 
the special contribution which our age could make to the treasury of the ages. 
The fact that this music could gain only a small following and large numbers of 
music-lovers found it repellent seemed to form an impediment to its claim, 
but the theory of the time-lag in musical appreciation helped to sustain it for 
atime. However, the recognition now being given to Jazz as the true music 
of our time is a lethal blow. There cannot be two heirs to the title, and, if 
there be two claimants, then the claimant which has the popular acclamation 
behind it is self-evidently the true one. Jazz has conquered. What then is 
going to happen to Modernism? One need not doubt that the best work of 
those composers who have made their names in the last forty years will be 
given occasional hearing. One need not doubt that they will continue to 
influence younger composers who will develop and adapt their modes of 
composition. One need not doubt that such composers will become fewer as 
time goes on and will be sustained by ever-dwindling circles of admirers. One 
need not doubt that Modernism, the whole course of which has been in the 
nature of a decline, is, through a subsidence in public taste within the past 
decade or two, as good as dead. The funeral rites may yet be postponed and 
prolonged but the circumstances are already established. 

Jazz music, which has, of course, broadened its technique without substan- 
tially altering its aesthetics and which is loosely associated with a mass of other 
popular music more or less decadent in character, has been first the rival and 
then the conqueror of Modern or post-Romantic music, but its antagonism to 
music of the Classical-Romantic era has also to be observed. In the thirties 
the critics were trying to broaden the mind of the musical public towards 
modern composers. There was not much need to defend the classics; they 
seemed to be secure. Today they are less obviously secure. The change in 
public taste that has silently yet rapidly occurred has perhaps conferred on a 
large number some smatterings of the classics, but taste for the classics is for 
the most part adulterated and undiscriminating. The gramophone and radio 
seemed at one time to promise so much for the education of public taste, but 
they have been used for good and ill, and at this day the terrible truth is un- 
folded that they have in fact done more harm than good. In particular the 
catastrophic decline in popularity of chamber music must be a source of dismay 
to any true music-lover. A glance through The Radio Times will reveal the 
nightmare assessment the BBC makes of the requirements of its musical 
public. In music our listeners seem to be living, like Falstaff, on a little bread 
and an intolerable deal of sack, and even the bread is neither wholemeal nor 
stone-ground. Such a programme as Desert Island Discs is hideously enlighten- 
ing. It is all very well to say that such programmes are beneath contempt. 
The people who take part in them are not. They include famous musicians and 
others who have won distinction in various forms of art. One can reckon that 
the whole realm of chamber music will be excluded from their choice, that 
their choice of classics will be commonplace and that their “‘nostalgia’’ will be 
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medicated by one or more recordings of astounding vulgarity. These pro- 
grammes, it is difficult to bear in mind, are presented not by the modern 
equivalents of Peter Gurney or Harry Hawke but by the élite. It gives one 
furiously to think. Is it not time that the critics gave up the lost cause of 
modern music and addressed themselves to the task of defending the classics? 
Reluctant as they may be to believe it, the time is coming and now is whena . 
true appreciation of the wealth that lies in the classics from Bach to Elgar is 
the crying need, if man is to find that sweetness and proportion which music 
has conveyed to him in the past and the need of which he suffers today. 

It is timely to examine some of the assumptions that have underlain musical 
criticism in the period now ending. Assumptions are often implied, seldom 
defined and hardly ever examined, but in times of crisis it is expedient to look 
them over. Musical criticism in the past half-century has been dominated by 
a sense of the historical process at work in musical composition. The idea that 
music is either good or bad and can be classified accordingly, whatever its age 
or country of origin, has relaxed its hold, and in its place has come the idea that 
every age (in the extreme view every decade, an absurd refinement open 
to facetious criticism) produces a kind of music peculiar to itself and, because 
this music is intimately related to the temper of its time, it has an historical 
value which is either the same thing as an aesthetic value or may be thought 
of as replacing it. The effect of this doctrine is to equalize one age with 
another. Bach or Mozart may have written great music but it was essentially 
eighteenth-century music and one must listen to it with a sense of historical 
perspective. It could not take the place of, nor be preferred to, the music 
special to one’s own historical climate and purveyed by the living composers 
singled out for one’s regard by the perceptive critics. Under a new kind of 
evolutionary ethics, it was a kind of sin to despise the musical manifestation 
of one’s own age. It was more excusable to despise the past than the 
present. 

With this ethos the composer rose to a dominating position in the musical 
situation. It was no longer considered that his function was to give the 
public what they wanted. Rather was it the public’s duty to take what he 
gave them. He was almost beyond criticism, and indeed as time went on he 
had less and less from those best qualified to give it. He had an almost 
priestly function in manifesting the historical process in music, in conjuring 
from the air of the present moment in time the music that characterized its 
place in history. He alone was conversant with the mysteries of this process. 
He bore the burden alone, rather too terribly alone, as it now seems. While, 
in the nature of the case, musical criticism has tended to wither in the past 
thirty years, these implied assumptions have remained sternly fixed. 

And are they true? Well, of course, few, if any, ideas can be dismissed as 
false. Every idea has something in it. The whole truth is ambiguous and 
confusing to simple minds. It is the half-truths that most readily commend 
themselves to people and compose the driving-forces in the great tidal move- 
ments of history. And it may be doubted whether this idea behind modern 
musical criticism, that the historical development of music amounts to an 
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aesthetic principle by which musica! compositions can be evaluated, is anything 
more than a half-truth. 

Take the disturbing case of Henry Purcell. When he was writing music 
to please the public, that is music for the theatre, he wrote in a style that was, 
in his time, ‘‘modern’’, but, when he was composing mainly to please himself, 
that is instrumental works, he wrote divinely in a style that was then growing 
old-fashioned. Here we have a public that was in love with modernity and a 
great composer whose personal preference was to be behind the times. This 
is a striking inversion of everything that we have recently been taught to 
regard as natural. Come to think of it, Bach and Handel were not self-con- 
scious about progress and might have written fewer fugues if they had been. 
Haydn and Mozart fill the role well enough as men of their time, but they were 
innocent of that anxiety not merely about the present but about the future 
which was to mark the nineteenth century and to develop into a neurosis by 
the twentieth. Beethoven became an advanced composer, but it may be 
disputed whether his successors advanced in the same direction as he did. 
It is not until we come to Schumann that we find the pattern of modern thought 
about progress in music and the role of the composer in it, and this in his 
writings, for we can appreciate his music without bothering too much about the 
situation in which he wrote it. 

The importance of the historical process is then a comparatively recent 
influence in musical criticism and its application to the great composers cannot 
.2 admitted without considerable qualifications. Unfortunately this half- 
truth has been too generously accepted and has had ruinous results. While it 
has disarmed criticism of its customary powers of discrimination, it has had an 
intoxicating effect on the modern composer. He has conceived it to be his 
duty to press forward every existing trend in composition without regard to the 
setting of limits. To him the time seemed to have come to do everything that 
composers of the past had refrained from doing. Rhythm was to be freer, 
harmonies more acute, melody more elusive and colour more confused. The 
future presented a prospect of ever-increasing freedom into which the composer 
was leading the public like the Pied Piper, and, if some were lame, he was 
confident that the historical process would in its own wisdom somehow gather 
them all in eventually. 

Our composer was not only a man of the present; he was a man of the 
future. It is this conception that induced a kind of hysteria, for the progressive 
composer was never satisfied that he had projected himself far enough into the 
future. In spite of his anticipations of the music of posterity, he was worried 
that one day the historical process would overtake him and leave him a back- 
number. He must strive to be ever and ever more in advance of his time. 
He must press every trend of composition to its ultimate limit. 

Such remarks are applicable to the phase of polytonality and atonality. 
The effect has inevitably been the sundering of composer and public and also 
an inherent instability in the composer’s art, but a lingering sense of proportion 
and practicality has induced many withdrawals along this front and a philoso- 
phy of tempered futurism now pervades musical thought. But there are still 
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illusions to be dispelled. The annihilation of Modernism by Jazz in the 
contest for the representation of the twentieth century in music and the 
deplorable state of public taste in its approach to the classics is a cold shock in 
which a great deal of re-thinking will have to be done. In the existing situation 
any plans we had for making an advance must be scrapped. We are now 
faced with the problem of stemming a retreat. A government entering a war 
ill-prepared finds that instead of defending its frontiers it must find means to 
save its capital city. Similarly the time is past when we might concern our- 
selves with acceptable new forms of music that could be added to the old. 
It is our heritage that isin danger. We must begin again to foster appreciation 
of the classics, not a superficial acquaintance of well-known works but a per- 
ceptive understanding of what is great in the masters. We must restore 
chamber music to its rightful place in public esteem. We must insist that, 
whatever our first and last loves in music may be, Bach, for all of us, must 
remain as the great ne plus ultra. In such an enterprise we shall be truly 
serving the present and the future, not only as it affects the well-being of music 
but as it affects the fulfilment of man. 





Opera on Television 


BY 


GEORGE A. WILLEY 


DEsPITE a wide diversity of background and interest, there currently exists in 
the United States what is recognized as the largest musical audience of all 
times. Good Music Broadcasters Incorporated, an organization which repre- 
sents fourteen radio stations specializing in concert music programming, 
estimates that thirty-five million Americans spend more than fifty million 
dollars annually for admissions to good music events.’ Impressive as these 
figures may be, they represent only a fraction of the public which in large 
measure relies upon radio and television as primary sources of musical enjoy- 
ment. During its first quarter-century of broadcasting, the radio industry 
has undoubtedly been the most significant force in the building of this audience. 
Symphonic and operatic music has been broadcast in such quantity and quality 
that the audience has learned to appreciate and demand finer music. Lee 
DeForest, inventor of the audion tube which made possible the broadcasting 
of speech and music, attributes this wide audience interest in music to the 
contributions of radio programmes over a period of many years.? 

Music on television is intended to serve not only the interests of that portion 
of the population which is anxious to satisfy an established taste, but also to 
stimulate and enlarge a new and growing audience which now devotes the 
largest share of its leisure time to this new medium of entertainment and 
communication. 

In certain instances, the addition of vision seems to accelerate the growing 
interest in good music.* This is particularly true in the enjoyment of opera. 
Even though the NBC Opera Theatre has completed but one decade, it has 
already played to a far bigger aggregate audience than any other opera company 
in history. Its success is attested by the fact that the National Broadcasting 
Company has maintained the project throughout ten years of commercial 
broadcasting, expanding its activities further in 1956 with in-person appear- 
ances in addition to the televised performances. John Gutman has observed 
that the limited audience appeal formerly enjoyed by opera was due to the fact 
that while most of the people in this country have heard of opera and may 
have heard opera on the radio, too few have seen one: ‘“‘And yet, almost worse 
than those who know nothing about opera are those who know all the wrong 





1 “Trends and Predictions: Spot Radio”, Sponsor, 11th July, 1955, p. 167. 

* Interview with Lee DeForest, 9th June, 1951. 

* “Many radio listeners did not believe at first thought that visualizing the Siandard Hour 
programs on television would add anything to the broadcast. But music has its visual side. . . . 
And most of us enjoy seeing what the soloists look like as well as hearing them’’. Adrian 
Michaelis, ‘The Standard Hour—On TV”, Education on the Air, XXII (1952), 181. 
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things’. The longest opera season in America is the Metropolitan’s eighteen- 
to twenty-weeks. The seasons in other cities vary in their relative brevity. 
Peter Herman Adler, Director of the NBC Opera Theatre, points out that such 
a brief and strictly localized period of opera means almost nothing to the 
country asa whole.’ Television has already demonstrated its ability to provide 
opera on a more sustained and nationwide basis. Lawrence Tibbett, having 
served as Artistic Director on the CBS production of Carmen, reinforced Adler’s 
concept of the medium as a recruiting force in stating what was to him the major 
purpose of television opera: ‘“To keep opera’s present public, and develop a 
new one’’.6 Adler has reason to believe that television is already succeeding 
in the creation of a new audience: 


The same people who have been used to hearing the Metropolitan broadcasts—which 
amounts to hearing a concert version of opera—now that they see opera and, with our 
translation, understand it, write us letters about their excitement. And so do viewers 
who have never before seen or heard an opera; they are delighted to find it not as un- 
understandable as they were brought up to think, and amazed how our opera is so much 
like a Broadway show.’ 


The history of music on television, like that of radio, is largely one of com- 
munication rather than creation. Both media have served primarily as a 
means of bringing existing music to the attention of a wide audience, rather 
than providing an incentive for the composition of new music. The National 
Broadcasting Company did pay ten thousand dollars to five American com- 
posers in 1931 for new works written especially for radio, but there is no pub- 
lished evidence to indicate the outcome of this venture. Three operas were 
written for radio, the first of which might have been a result of the NBC 
subsidy: The Willow Tree, by Charles Wakefield Cadman. It ws a twenty- 
three minute opera with libretto by Mrs. Nellie Richmond Eberhart. The 
first performance of the work was broadcast over the NBC network on 3rd 
October, 1932.8 Six years later this same network commissioned Gian-Carlo 
Menotti to write an original opera for radio. The result was a one-hour per- 
formance in fourteen scenes entitled, The Old Maid and the Thief. This work 
was given its premiére production on 22nd April, 1939. A single opera 
specifically commissioned for radio by the Columbia Broadcasting System was 
Blennerhasset, a thirty-minute work by Vittoria Giannini.” 

Television broadcasters similarly have demonstrated an interest in pro- 
gramming operatic material. The earliest experiment in this field was appar- 
ently the English production of Tristan und Isolde in February, 1938. This 
work was staged as a masque with actors miming before the camera while the 





* John Gutman, “The Case for Opera on Television’, Theatre Arts, December, 1953, p. 75- 
5 Peter H. Adler, ““What TV Opera Needs’’, Etude, September, 1951, p. 63. 

* “Opera Digest’, Time, 16th January, 1950, p. 75. 

? Quoted in Albert Elias, ‘‘Keeping Pace with Radio and TV Music’’, Etude, October, 1955, 


. 18. 
. * Hazel G. Kinscella, Music on the Air (New York: The Viking Press, 1936), p. 41. 
* Dated correctly in this reference but incorrectly identified as “. . . the first opera for 
radio .. .”. Alfred L. Morgan, ‘“‘Some Notes on Radio and Television”, Etude, July, 1949, p. 406. 
1 Dealing with the escape of Aaron Burr. Robert West, The Rape of Radio (New York: 
Rodin Publishing Company, 1941), p. 126. 
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singers were in the wings. The first major effort to televise opera in the 
United States occurred on 10th March, 1940, when the National Broadcasting 
Company produced two scenes from Pagliacci in the New York City area, 
utilizing a cast from the Metropolitan Opera Company. The first American 
television presentation of an entire opera was given experimentally by the 
General Electric television station in Schenectady, New York, in 1942. It was 
a performance of Humperdinck’s Hansel and Gretel, sung in English to the 
accompaniment of two pianos. A successful series known as ‘““Opera Cameos’”’ 
was introduced on Station WPIX, New York, in November of 1951. Utilizing 
Metropolitan Opera talent, the series was continued each Sunday night during 
the winter seasons of 1951 and 1952. Station WAVE-TV, in cooperation with 
the University of Louisville School of Music, telecast thirty-minute condensa- 
tions of popular operas, including La Bohéme, La Traviata, and Hansel and 
Gretel. 

From the very beginning of network television, variety programmes on both 
of the leading networks customarily included arias performed by prominent 
artists. Where the formats of established series were sufficiently flexible to 
permit it, individual programmes were devoted to the broadcasting of music. 
Omnibus, for instance, utilized the CBS network to broadcast several musical 
features, including ninety-minute productions of Die Fledermaus and La 
Bohéme performed in conjunction with the Metropolitan Opera Company. 

Television may eventually become too important to remain entirely a 
borrowing agency, and it has already been argued that the medium should 
exercise its leadership by becoming an outlet for new compositions in much the 
same manner that it has stimulated the authorship of new dramatic material. 
On the other hand, stimulation by the broadcasters cannot assure successful 
use of the new medium; composers must be thoroughly familiar with the me- 
dium and the nature of the audience and its everyday life rather than imitating 
music designed for the theatre or concert hall." To secure the first original 
opera written specifically for television, the National Broadcasting Company 
turned again to Gian-Carlo Menotti. He was given complete freedom in his 
choice of subject, length and form. The result was the unusually successful 
production of Amahl and the Night Visttors. 

It is obvious that television, more than radio, offers an opportunity for the 
expression of those forms of music which are meant to be visual. Except for 
certain lyric portions, opera is not intended to convey beauty of sound to the 
exclusion of everything else.“ If the objective of opera is to provide ‘‘an 
artistic integration of drama and music’’,“ the medium of television provides 





1! Walter M. Berten, “Musik und Mikrophon’’, Rundfunk und Fernsehen, III (1953), p. 29. 

12 Premiére performance on 24th December, 1951, sponsored by Hallmark Cards. The 
audience was estimated at five million. The composition and production won a Special Citation 
from the Music Critics Circle of New York. It has had a production each Christmas season since 
1951. 

4% For a dissenting discussion of practical advantages contained in operatic recordings, see 
e R. Marek, “‘The Case of the Unseen ", Theatre Arts, January, 1956, pp. 63-64. 

“4 Wallace Dace, “The Stage Director and Traditional Opera’, Educational Theatre Journal, 

IV, No. 4 (December, 1952), 330. 
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opportunities surpassing those of the stage in many respects. In recent 
generations, opera has been considered almost solely in terms of magnificent 
music; spectacle has received only secondary consideration. Dramatic values 
beyond those afforded by mere spectacle are rarely given attention equal to that 
which is directed to the music. This disbalance can be largely attributed to 
inadequacies of libretti together with the style of presentation demanded by a 
large auditorium. The adaptation of opera to television necessitates a radi- 
cally different style. Without sacrificing the quality of the music, the new 
form succeeds in providing the intense dramatic dimensions that opera was 
always intended to have: a dramatic experience in which music serves to 
heighten the meaning of the word. It is important to record that the seven- 
teenth-century Italian audience placed music ahead of the drama, a position 
which it has occupied for the past three centuries. This emphasis has 
resulted in some of the greatest musical literature of the world. If anew form 
succeeds in placing increased emphasis upon the dramatic nature of opera it 
cannot be at the expense of the music, and need not be. The strength of opera 
on television lies in an additive process rather than in any abandonment of 
traditional values. 

Television dictates an intimate style of production in the same way that a 
large auditorium demands a grand style. The large opera house, as represented 
in America by the Metropolitan, needs a large orchestra, a large chorus, and 
large voices. Adler points out that large voices are more often than not planted 
in ample bodies, which makes heavy singers and exaggerated gestures synony- 
mous with grand opera.“ Television, on the other hand, is perhaps the ultimate 
step in the historical trend toward intimacy which has accompanied opera’s 
appeal to a wider audience. The intimate nature of the medium cannot help 
but influence the performers to some extent, impressing upon them the 
subtleties of characterization which television not only affords, but demands.”* 
It is very likely that an audience would not be satisfied with an inferior voice 
merely for the sake of physical appropriateness in the role, but the history of 
opera on television has revealed that such a choice is not necessary. The 
casting of each televised opera has demonstrated the existence of excellent 
voices in combination with a physical appearance that is pleasant in itself 
and appropriate for the character being portrayed.!” It is more reasonable to 
assume that television audiences would now be reluctant to accept any singer, 





4 Peter H. Adler, “TV in the Opera Picture’, Theatre Arts, January, 1956, p. 33. 

a6 Speaking of her role of the aged Countess i in The Queen of Spades, Winifred Heidt reports the 
following: ‘‘The make-up had created for me such a sense of character and such an insight into 
the discomforts of her old age that it was inevitable one should move and behave as a woman of 
her age and nature would do. I had sung the Countess long before the Queen of Spades TV 
presentation when the New York Opera Company presented it. Because theatre make-up _—_ 
not be so literal as television make-up I must confess that the character never had the same i pest 
on me in those performances as it did later on television. By not seeing her as detailedly I did 
not ‘realize’ the Countess so acutely”. Winifred Heidt, ‘“‘The Challenge of Operatic Performance 
on Television’’, Etude, November, 1953, p. 62. 

1? Leading characters of the following operas are illustrated in Judson, O'Neill and Judd, 
The NBC Opera Company (New York: Atlanta Printing Company, 1956): Amahil and the Night 
Visitors, The Saint of Bleecker Street, The Barber of Seville, Gianni Schicchi, The Magic Flute, 
Billy Budd, The Marriage of Figaro, Die Entfiihrung, Sister Angelica, The Would-Be Gentleman, 
The Taming of the Shrew, and Salome. 
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however great, if his physical appearance in the role was too far removed from 
reality. 

This concept of “reality” necessarily includes an understanding of the 
libretto if the intimate style of televised opera is to succeed. Opponents to 
English translation of opera base their argument largely upon the supposition 
that an understanding of the dialogue contained in most libretti only weakens 
the total impact of the presentation.” This objection, however, does not seem 
to be universal inasmuch as only two countries in the world consistently refuse 
to render opera in their native tongue: Great Britain and the United States. 
The problem seems to rest to a considerable extent upon the quality of the 
translation. Many of the early efforts in this direction were merely literal 
translations which failed to adapt to the English idiom, creating a stilted 
environment and a score that was frequently difficult to sing. It has since 
been demonstrated repeatedly that an imaginative translation can avoid the 
major problems of tedious repetition, awkward phrasing, etc., while at the 
same time instilling an element of dramatic poetry which can be appreciated 
by an English-speaking audience.” 

The twenty-one inch tube has been established firmly as the most popular 
size; mass production has made it possible to sell this size for less than the 
earlier small tubes, and the sets incorporating this tube can be easily accommo- 
dated in the average living room. Larger tubes have not been widely accepted 
as a result of their additional cost and the added space required in the viewing 
area to insure a clear picture. It has been suggested that opera’s business is 
to be grand, and that therefore it becomes television opera’s business to 
communicate grandeur. The vastness of the stage and chorus presents a 
problem for the small screen area; scenes of large spectacle lose by their 
reduced scale in the televised image. Television is better suited to close-ups, 
but at least one critic has pointed out that the close-range relation of performers 
and spectators that television creates in place of the long-range relation of the 
opera house is not entirely advantageous for opera." The advantages which 
result from the intimate style of television opera have been discussed above, 
but the inescapable fact remains that there is a direct relationship between the 
smallness of the screen and the loss of grandeur which many observers lament. 
A judicious choice of operas for presentation tends to minimize this loss, 
avoiding those larger works which might only be suggested. 

Whatever the size of the work, operatic telecasts present unique problems 
of staging. In order to secure a variety of interesting pictures, it is often 





18 See B. H. Haggin, ‘““Music’’, The Nation, 18th February, 1956, pp. 146-147. 

19 The most widely praised to date being the translation of Mozart's The Magic Flute by W. H. 
Auden and Chester Kallman, commissioned for the NBC Opera Theatre presentation, 15th Jan- 
a 1956. [But, for a dissenting judgment by Professor Westrup, see THe Music Revizw, 
XIX/1, February 1958, p. 63/4. (EbD.)) 

2° Robert L. Shayon, “It’s Opera, But Is It Grand?” The Saturday Review of Literature, 
13th March, 1954, p. 39. Mr. Shayon’s statement is in this instance more facile than accurate. 
His observation might be applied to grand opera, but this species should not be confused with 
opera as a whole. 

™ Haggin, ‘Music’’, loc. cit. 
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necessary to establish a setting for a singer at a great distance from the accom- 
panying music. The CBS production of Carmen™ involved between 150 
and 175 people in six stationary sets covering about half an acre. The 
artists sang in several areas throughout the huge studio while the orchestra 
remained in one place. The great space involved, together with the distribu- 
tion of personnel, made it technically difficult to maintain the mobility of the 
cameras and at the same time keep the true balance of the sound. The 
performers had difficulty in hearing the accompaniment and the time lapse 
created by the distance threatened the rhythmic synchronization. 

This problem of space and distances between performers is one which has 
remained throughout subsequent seasons of television opera. Adler reports 
that his first new problem in adapting opera to television was to locate singers 
who were musical enough to perform without seeing the conductor. The 
problem was not only to engage artists of high musical intelligence but to find 
a style of rehearsing which permitted them to sing and act independently, to 
all appearances, while actually carrying out the exact intentions of the con- 
ductor. During the performances of the NBC Opera Theatre, the singers 
and conductor are in different parts of the studio and are never in direct contact 
with each other. Conducting opera in this fashion places an additional burden 
on the conductor as well as upon the performer. The conductor hears the 
music of the orchestra through one ear, while the singing of the distant cast 
and chorus reaches him through an earphone covering the other ear. He 
watches the action on a television monitor in front of him. The conductor is 
in turn photographed by a closed-circuit television camera so that assistant 
conductors may observe him on monitor screens in the chorus room and at 
various points throughout the studio. Following his baton, the assistant 
conductors relay the beat to the performers in the various sets. 

In addition to filling the needs of the individual role, the television performer 
must utilize available rehearsal to absorb the detailed demands of the televised 
performance which offers considerably less opportunity for improvisation in 
movement. Early efforts to televise opera were frequently marked by such 
unfortunate dilemmas as singers walking out of camera range or standing too 
far apart to be included as a group within the desired view. Rehearsals must 
be devoted to the exact planning and placement of every detail of action for the 
establishment of camera shots which cannot, as in motion pictures, be corrected 
once the perf rmance is under way. This procedure therefore requires accom- 
plished artists who are willing and able to subordinate themselves to the 
ensemble technique. 

Little mention shall be made here of the physical and electronic problems 
with which the broadcaster must deal, but to the blend of music and drama 
must be added a high degree of technical achievement: lighting, camera direc- 
tion, optics, acoustics and electronics should do more than merely sustain the 
television production; each contributes to a cumulative artistic experience. 





8 rst January, 1950. See Lawrence Tibbett, “Opera comes to Television’’, Music Clubs 
Magazine, April, 1950, p. 4. Four years later, Carmen was the first opera to be televised in colour. 
See the cover illustration of Radio Age, XIII, No. 1 (January, 1954). 
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The newness of television and the limited experimentation with musical 
programming combine to prevent accurate predictions concerning the future 
role which opera ultimately may occupy in this medium. However, because 
of its inherent visual appeal and demonstrable success in production, it seems 
reasonable to conclude that televised opera will create a growing audience in 
much the same manner as radio broadcasting contributed to the expansion of 
interest in symphonic music. Sufficient progress has already been made to 
ensure continued experimentation with programme forms, and this additional 
experience, combined with improved production techniques and the utilization 
of colour, will contribute further to the effective development of opera on 


television. 
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The New in Review 
BY 


HANS KELLER 


W1L.1aM GLOock’s surprising appointment as the BBC’s Controller of Music, no doubt the 
quarter’s most important news, has crystallized, for me personally, one of the unobtru- 
sive, but none the less incisive, ethical problems of our profession—for the simple reason 
that in recent times, I have collaborated with Mr. Glock in various fields. This kind of 
problem—writing or not writing about the man you know—never seems to be discussed 
in public by those whom it may concern (or ought to concern anyhow). 

Welcoming Glock on my television page in the April issue of Musical Opinion, I 
observed splendidly that “‘little is more corrupt, more shamelessly truthless, than that 
false coin of faint-hearted and mean-spirited etiquette, whose obverse is fear of criticizing 
a man you know, whose reverse is fear of applauding a man you are known to know’”’. 
So far, so good; the rest was plain sailing. 

The problem emerged, imperceptibly at first, wher I sat down to write the present 
feature. It was then that I caught my conscience positively snoring. “I can’t 
write about Glock again. Too much of a good thing. In the case of the Musical Opinion 
article, people will, I hope, accept that I was not just handing out what I called ‘a mutual 
admiration society’s communiqué’. But they won't take it again”. The reader will 
appreciate what, in essence, I here caught myself at. Had I not thought twice, I should 
have accepted as genuine the very coin I myself had branded as false a few weeks before. 

In ethical reality the solution of the problem is, of course, refreshingly simple. Would 
I have again written about Glock, this time from the point of view of sound broadcasting, 
if there had been no professional association between us? Of course. The rest, once 
again, is plain sailing. 

It may be remembered that in our last issue, I demanded expertise on contemporary 
music from the BBC: “‘why can other radio stations employ modern music experts?” 
In case I am now credited with prophetic qualities, or a spy ring, or a critical might yielding 
the most stunning results before you can say Alec Robertson, it might be worth mentioning 
that there is no causal relation between my article and Glock’s appointment. Nor, on 
the other hand, would I call the relation coincidental; rather, it seems to me to be in the 
nature of a significant correlation. An urgent need was there. I expressed it. Others, 
more powerful than I, must have felt it too; otherwise it could not have been met. For 
can the appointment be considered a matter of course? 

“‘There is no guarantee”, I said at the end of the present feature last February, “‘that 
every future [Schénberg] broadcast will be elementarily tolerable, comprehensible, and 
that it will be surrounded by the dissemination of true facts. We have the right to ask 
for such a guarantee’. 

I think we have now received it; remind me if I turn out to be wrong. The appre- 
hensions about Glock’s appointment, expressed not altogether graciously by the normally 
amiable Editor of The Musical Times (April issue), form in themselves a weighty if cir- 
cumstantial part of the guarantee overdue; nor will it have escaped the reader’s attention 
that the very music critics who are unable to distinguish one Schénberg or Stravinsky 
work from the other and, indeed, have their durable reviews ready for every possible 
contingency, have failed, to express it mildly, to see any particular significance in Glock’s 
appointment. 

I don’t know how the BBC works, how far Glock will be able to realize his intentions 
and fruitfully enlist the musical talent which is to be found inside the Corporation (and 
of which there is more than is apparent at the listening end). What I do know is his 
imaginative mind which never rejects an idea because it is unconventional; his aversion 
to prejadice, provincialism and cliquism ; his tolerance, on the other hand, of all sorts of 
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cultural kinks so long as they are linked with real and exceptional talent ; his musical world 
view (some of it, anyway) which, though by no means identical with mine, joins forces 
with mine in its abhorrence alike of amateurish incompetence and professional anaemia; 
and, last but first, his musicianship. There are more things in heaven and earth than have 
so far been dreamt of in the BBC’s philosophy, and some of them must now become reality. 
From the standpoint of promoting contemporary music, which is the musical problem of 
our age, the Controller of Music in a national broadcasting corporation occupies about 
the most important position that can be imagined. Glock is aware of the radio’s 


responsibility. 


THE CRITICS are the prophets oi the past; the best of them foresee with minute precision 
what is going to happen yesterday. After the recent Mahler festival (as we might call it), 
and more especially upon the resounding success of the eighth Symphony in the sold-out 
Albert Hall, they knew all about what will make Mahler popular in this country, and one 
of them even ventured so far (round the next corner in fact) as to ask, ‘‘Might it be Mahler’s 
role to succeed Tchaikovsky as the great popular composer?’’ Had my distinguished 
colleague asked that one a mere fortnight before, he would have fulfilled what I consider 
one of the music critic’s real functions, except that I don’t like ‘‘succeed’’. The music 
lover, unlike the critic, does not play off one composer against another, does not kill one 
in order to make room for the next. 

But then Tchaikovsky has been on the black list ever since our recent Tchaikovsky 
Festival (so called). The Times’ contribution to this event was to give Tchaikovsky’s 
E minor Symphony the nick-name of ‘‘The Insufferable’’. Stupid as we musicians are, 
we shall look to it that Tchaikovsky’s music will survive Mr. Howes’ revelations, but 
meanwhile a lot of harm can be done by this kind of writing, especially in the case of a 
composer whose very popularity inhibits serious studies of his music. Instead of telling 
us that ‘there is . . . a certain amount of inexpugnable claptrap in the three symphonies 
(4 to 6)’’, Mr. Howes might, for once, have studied their structures. So much claptrap 
is there in the finale of the great Fourth, for instance, that, to the best of my knowledge, 
nobody has yet discovered its highly original form. In the text-books, it is described as 
“‘a set of free variations upon a Russian folk-song, /m the fields there stood a birch-tree’’. 
This is utter rubbish. The fourth movement is not a variation form at all, but one of 
Tchaikovsky's revolutionary sonata forms, whose significance for the development of 
composition remains to be traced. (Latest effect: Shostakovitch!) As in the first 
movement of the same Symphony (of which more below), a decisive contrasting stage, 
here the second-subject theme, is anticipated by the middle section of the preceding stage, 
i.e. the first subject: after a mere eight bars of the first subject in the tonic (F) major, 
which has been the key of the scherzo, Tchaikovsky jumps upon us with the folk-song in 
A minor which, after the first subject has been resumed, turns into the second subject. 
It is a stressedly simple tune which confines itself to the first five notes of the diatonic 
scale, like the ‘Joy’ theme from Beethoven's Ninth. At the second subject stage, it is 
treated as an ostinato climax in B flat (the subdominant) minor, the key of the slow 
movement; and in the recapitulation it returns, modified, in D minor, the tonic’s relative 
minor: compare the recapitulation of the opening movement. The Symphony’s motto 
theme finally returns between the end of the recapitulation and the coda, as it does in the 
opening movement—an ideal spot indeed for such a free insertion: it is the structural 
juncture where, in the first movement of a classical concerto, the cadenza unfolds. 

This, then, is the form of the finale. Is it not a public outrage that it has had to wait 
for the present writer to be described, while his colleagues consider Tchaikovsky's sym- 
phonic structures too obvious for words, at any rate the right ones? 

Tchaikovsky's profoundly individual contribution to the development of symphonic 
thought can be outlined in a word or two—-it is the creation and integration of new and 
violent contrasts. The usual sonata procedure is based on the tension between the first 
subject in the tonic and the contrasting second subject in a related key which pulls you 
away from the tonic, prototypically the dominant. Now, Tchaikovsky not only increases 
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the contrasts between the themes on the one hand and the keys or harmonic regions on the 
other, but he introduces a new kind of contrast altogether—that between the thematic 
and the harmonic contrasts: the two no longer coincide. In embryo, a precedent can be 
found in a composer much admired by Tchaikovsky—Mozart, whose G minor Quintet 
evinces a thematic second subject which harmonically belongs to the first, and, conversely, 
an harmonic second subject which thematically belongs to the first. 

The first movement of Tchaikovsky's Fourth is perhaps the most outstanding example 
of his symphonic revolution and may well be his greatest symphonic achievement alto- 
gether, as well as being one of the greatest structures of his century. It is by far the 
longest and the most complex movement in the work, and it must have been the puzzling 
wealth of its ideas, keys, developments and interrelations that was responsible for the 
rather mild success of the Symphony at its first performance in Moscow. ‘The public 
received your Symphony very well’, Mme. von Meck wrote kindly, ‘especially the 
scherzo”’. 

Not even the formal function of the introductory, basic motto theme has ever yet been 
recognized. Fundamentally, the purpose is structural definition: the reappearances of 
the theme help to define the outlines of what would otherwise be too novel, too bewildering 
asonataarch. Thus, the motto recurs as a transition from the exposition to the develop- 
ment section and again at the climax of the development itself, as well as by way of lead- 
back to the recapitulation. Eventually, it goes to form the transition to the coda, 
wherein it then appears in imitation. 

But now for the contrasting contrasts themselves, developed within this framework 
at the highest level of inspiration. The second subject, it must be noted, is not in the 
main contrasting key, which is B major, but in A flat minor. B major appears, to begin 
with, as a ‘middle-section key’ of this second subject, which then returns to A flat minor; 
and by the time the proper second key in command, B major, has established itself, the 
second subject proper is over and we have entered the enormously expanded closing 
section of the exposition. As in the case of the Mozart Quintet, then, the thematic second 
subject precedes the harmonic second subject. (The latter’s B major, incidentally, has 
to be understood as C flat major, i.e. the relative major of the second subject’s A flat 
minor, which in its turn is the tonic minor of the home key’s (F minor’s) relative major: 
the contrasting keys are, at the same time, closely interlinked.) 

A similar surprise awaits us in the recapitulation, which we have already compared 
to that of the finale: the first subject now appears, not in the tonic, but in D minor! 
So indeed does the second subject, until the tonic major emerges in the middle of it— 
in the same place where the chief contrasting key had appeared in the exposition, whose 
harmonic scheme is thus retained. The home mode, F minor, however, is saved up for the 
coda. Asa result, the climactic restatement of the first subject with which the movement 
ends, assumes the tense significance of a first complete recapitulation: long as the move- 
ment is, one is almost shocked that it is already over. 

It might be added that the ternary forms of the middle movements, though no less 
original, are more immediately comprehensible. 

“Critics misinform the public and delay comprehension.’’ When Stravinsky said this, 
he was thinking of Schénberg, Webern, Berg and himself, not of Tchaikovsky. The 
catholic breadth of the achievements of my serior colleagues is not yet fully appreciated. 


“CONCERNING THE WATERMARKS IN THE MANUSCRIPTS AND EARLY 
PRINTS OF G. F. HANDEL” by FREDERICK HUDSON (this journal, February, 
1959) is a fascinating piece of work. Early in the article, however, there is a potential 
source of musicological fallacy (p. 7): ‘“‘The handwriting and the actual text of a music 
manuscript are obviously the factors to be considered first. . . . A certain untidyness in 
the writing or evidence of alteration or erasure may give the impression of an original 
composition composed on the paper under examination, or a neatly written manuscript 
without any evidence of second thoughts may suggest that it is a copy or a reworking: 
here a comparison with other variants or ‘readings’ of the text may help towards a 
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conclusion”. The possible inferences here recommended are expressed with considerable 
caution ; nevertheless, in certain individual cases, a prejudice thus formed may be totally 
invalid, the truth the opposite. For there are certain character types which produce 
untidiness where they are surest of themselves: when they copy, either from an actual 
original or from a firm and detailed mental picture, they hasten ahead, and even slips 
(and consequent erasures) may occur more frequently in these circumstances than when the 
creative process is more immediately linked with the actual writing. Conversely, that 
is to say, a composer will tend to produce the neatest results when he works slowest, when 
he has to think twice or thrice before setting down the actual notes. The very fact that 
he has to come to a decision will often make the execution, once definitely decided upon, 
more meticulous; yet again, even if he decides while he writes, he must needs write slowly 
and may therefore, if such be his personality, write more neatly. I may add that I am 
not theorizing, but speaking from practical experience, though it is not autographs of the 
past that I have in mind. 


STOP-PRESS QUESTION. In The Listener of oth April, apropos of the Third Pro- 
gramme discussion on ‘““The Nature of Music Criticism’’, Scott Goddard asks: ‘‘Was there 
not the chance that between them the participants would hunt the prey to its lair, lay 
bare the springs of creation in this particular art; tell me, in fact, what makes a music 
critic tick ?”’ 

They'd bave had the chance, if they’d only asked me. After years of painstaking 
research I have succeeded in laying bare the springs of creation in this particular art, so 
bare in fact that they might be considered to endanger public decency. What makes a 
music critic tick is a subtle combination of three springs he is unable to live with naturally: 
his aggression, his incompetence, and his inferiority feelings. Now, the ensuing tick-tock 
hypnotizes him so completely that he never notices that nobody wants him, except for the 
musician who wants to get a good notice out of him, the colleague who wants to get a 
job out of him, and the unmusical ‘‘music lover”’ in need of official company. It is a very 
crude explanation, of course, which is why it is so right. 


Concerts and Opera 


JANACEK CONGRESS 


BerorE attending the International Congress, ‘‘Leo$S Janaéek and Contemporary Music’”’, 
which took place in the city of Brno, Czechoslovakia, where the composer had spent much 
of his life, my experience of Jand¢éek’s operatic production had been limited to an occasional 
performance of the operas J2mufa, The Sly Little Vixen and Katja Kabanova, which f had 
found interesting and, in a sense, puzzling. They didn’t fit into the general scheme of 
European music of Jandéek’s time (c. 1890-1927), and while they made a strong impression 
I was not quite sure why this was so. I felt that there was much more here than meets 
the eye and the ear, and this impression was more than confirmed by the Congress, which 
provided a highly concentrated, thoroughly documented insight into the nature of the 
man and the composer. 

During the course of the many papers, concerts and opera performances that were 
given in Brno, a certain similarity between Jana¢ek and the American composer Charles 
Ives became apparent. One could almost imagine that if Ives had been born in Janaéek’s 
place, his development would have been similar, and vice versa. Like Ives, Janacek 
was a musical Einzelgidnger, who created his music from the stuff of everyday experience 
in the world about him. Like Ives he belonged to no ‘“‘school’”’ of composition, to no 
movement and to no clique. Again like Ives he spent almost his entire life in that small 
corner of the world where he felt he belonged. Whereas Ives’ music reflects the back- 
ground of New England, Jandéek’s reflects that of his native Moravia, the folk music and 
speech of which left a strong imprint on his style. 
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Although Jandéek made direct use of folksong in certain compositions, he cannot 
in any sense be typed as a “‘folksy’’ composer. The folk element has been thoroughly 
absorbed and digested, and in the majority of works it exists only as a remote, ubiquitous 
source of Janaéek’s melodic and rhythmic procedures. His melody, on the other hand, 
is often derived directly from the natural speech patterns of the Czech language. He 
made a close and detailed study of speech and incorporated his findings in a number of 
printed works dealing with his theory of Sprechmelodie (the melody of speech)—not to be 
confused with the half-spoken, half-sung Sprechstimme of Schénberg’s Pierrot Lunaire 
and the like. 

All of this points to Jana¢éek’s realistic and naturalistic attitude towards music. His 
realism is immediately apparent in his chcice of the subject matter on which his operas are 
based. In contrast to his immediate predecessors Dvorak and Smetana, who frequently 
chose historical and/or heroic stories, Jana¢ek’s operas are concerned with the real prob- 
lems of real life, even when they are presented in a somewhat fantastic form (as in The 
Sly Little Vixen, in which half the characters are animals or in The Excursions of Mr. 
Broucek, a biting satire that takes place partly on the moon and partly in fifteenth-century 
Prague). 

Janaéek’s realistic approach to art, in his concert music as well as in his opera, mani- 
fests itself also in his preference for strong, terse, dramatic expression as against “‘beauty”’, 
well-rounded form, logical thematic development and similar primarily musical considera- 
tions. This is, in fact, the clue to his musical procedures, and it carries with it the theo- 
retical danger of disjointedness. The fact that Janacek’s music does nevertheless possess 
a strong degree of continuity attests to his remarkable innate musicianship and to his 
enormous powers of invention. 

Five little-known operas and several concerts of Jandéek’s music supplemented the 
papers that were read during the Congress in various languages and translated simul- 
taneously into four. The high point was the world premiére of Osud (Fate), which Janaéek 
had composed in 1904 immediately after Jenufa, but which for a number of reasons had 
never been performed. It cannot be said to be a perfect work, but despite certain obvious 
defects, chiefly of a dramatic nature, it contains some superb music, which well deserves 
a hearing anywhere. The same is true to an even greater degree of The House of the Dead, 
Janacéek’s last opera and probably his masterpiece. 

The singularity of Janaéek’s personality and of his music have retarded the wide 
recognition of his genius by many years. Indications are that this recognition is now 
coming. Many of his orchestral, choral and chamber music works would be a welcome 
addition to the repertoire. E. H. 


BOURNEMOUTH SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
19th and 21st March 


To one who has become jaded with London’s present procession of hackneyed concert 
programmes, mostly played with the bare minimum of efficiency by seasoned “‘pros’”’ 
who have by now done the same thing over and over again so often in their sleep that they 
can no longer stay awake, a recent visit to Bournemouth provided a salutary jolt and 
emphasized by contrast just how vacuous most of London’s concerts have become. 

I shall not contend that the Bournemouth Symphony Orchestra is Britain's finest. 
It is not. Nor should we be unduly surprised that the players are generally competent. 
But what is so vitally refreshing is that most of these players show all the signs of actually 
liking music and therefore play each piece that comes their way as if it were at the time the 
greatest experience of their and our lives. Performance is, after all, the only life that 
music has. However extravagantly we may preen ourselves on our score-reading, the 
principal reason that we can do it at all lies in what we have remembered of what we have 
heard, and it is therefore of supreme importance that what we hear should be the purest 
and the most intense re-creations of the composer’s thought that human skill and imagina- 
tion can contrive. The majority of contemporary impresarios have become so obsessed 
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conclusion”. The possible inferences here recommended are expressed with considerable 
caution ; nevertheless, in certain individual cases, a prejudice thus formed may be totally 
invalid, the truth the opposite. For there are certain character types which produce 
untidiness where they are surest of themselves: when they copy, either from an actual 
original or from a firm and detailed mental picture, they hasten ahead, and even slips 
(and consequent erasures) may occur more frequently in these circumstances than when the 
creative process is more immediately linked with the actual writing. Conversely, that 
is to say, a composer will tend to produce the neatest results when he works slowest, when 
he has to think twice or thrice before setting down the actual notes. The very fact that 
he has to come to a decision will often make the execution, once definitely decided upon, 
more meticulous; yet again, even if he decides while he writes, he must needs write slowly 
and may therefore, if such be his personality, write more neatly. I may add that I am 
not theorizing, but speaking from practical experience, though it is not autographs of the 
past that I have in mind. 


STOP-PRESS QUESTION. In The Listener of 9th April, apropos of the Third Pro- 
gramme discussion on ‘‘The Nature of Music Criticism’’, Scott Goddard asks: ‘‘Was there 
not the chance that between them the participants would hunt the prey to its lair, lay 
bare the springs of creation in this particular art; tell me, in fact, what makes a music 
critic tick ?”’ 

They'd have had the chance, if they’d only asked me. After years of painstaking 
research I have succeeded in laying bare the springs of creation in this particular art, so 
bare in fact that they might be considered to endanger public decency. What makes a 
music critic tick is a subtle combination of three springs he is unable to live with naturally: 
his aggression, his incompetence, and his inferiority feelings. Now, the ensuing tick-tock 
hypnotizes him so completely that he never notices that nobody wants him, except for the 
musician who wants to get a good notice out of him, the colleague who wants to get a 
job out of him, and the unmusical ‘‘music lover’”’ in need of official company. It is a very 
crude explanation, of course, which is why it is so right. 


Concerts and Opera 


JANACEK CONGRESS 


BeroreE attending the International Congress, ‘‘Leo$S Janaéek and Contemporary Music’’, 
which took place in the city of Brno, Czechoslovakia, where the composer had spent much 
of his life, my experience of Jandéek’s operatic production had been limited to an occasional 
performance of the operas Jenufa, The Sly Little Vixen and Katja Kabanova, which I had 
found interesting and, in a sense, puzzling. They didn’t fit into the general scheme of 
European music of Jandéek’s time (c. 1890-1927), and while they made a strong impression 
I was not quite sure why this was so. I felt that there was much more here than meets 
the eye and the ear, and this impression was more than confirmed by the Congress, which 
provided a highly concentrated, thoroughly documented insight into the nature of the 
man and the composer. 

During the course of the many papers, concerts and opera performances that were 
given in Brno, a certain similarity between Janaéek and the American composer Charles 
Ives became apparent. One could almost imagine that if Ives had been born in Janaéek’s 
place, his development would have been similar, and vice versa. Like Ives, Janaéek 
was a musical Einzelgdnger, who created his music from the stuff of everyday experience 
in the world about him. Like Ives he belonged to no “‘school’’ of composition, to no 
movement and to no clique. Again like Ives he spent almost his entire life in that small 
corner of the world where he felt he belonged. Whereas Ives’ music reflects the back- 
ground of New England, Jandéek’s reflects that of his native Moravia, the folk music and 
speech of which left a strong imprint on his style. 
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Although Jandéek made direct use of folksong in certain compositions, he cannot 
in any sense be typed as a “‘folksy’’ composer. The folk element has been thoroughly 
absorbed and digested, and in the majority of works it exists only as a remote, ubiquitous 
source of Janaéek’s melodic and rhythmic procedures. His melody, on the other hand, 
is often derived directly from the natural speech patterns of the Czech language. He 
made a close and detailed study of speech and incorporated his findings in a number of 
printed works dealing with his theory of Sprechmelodie (the melody of speech)—not to be 
confused with the half-spoken, half-sung Sprechstimme of Schénberg’s Pierrot Lunaire 
and the like. 

All of this points to Janatek’s realistic and naturalistic attitude towards music. His 
realism is immediately apparent in his choice of the subject matter on which his operas are 
based. In contrast to his immediate predecessors Dvorak and Smetana, who frequently 
chose historical and/or heroic stories, Janaéek’s operas are concerned with the real prob- 
lems of real life, even when they are presented in a somewhat fantastic form (as in The 
Sly Little Vixen, in which half the characters are animals or in The Excursions of Mr. 
Broucek, a biting satire that takes place partly on the moon and partly in fifteenth-century 
Prague). 

Janaécek’s realistic approach to art, in his concert music as well as in his opera, mani- 
fests itself also in his preference for strong, terse, dramatic expression as against “‘beauty”’, 
well-rounded form, logical thematic development and similar primarily musical considera- 
tions. This is, in fact, the clue to his musical procedures, and it carries with it the theo- 
retical danger of disjointedness. The fact that Janacek’s music does nevertheless possess 
a strong degree of continuity attests to his remarkable innate musicianship and to his 
enormous powers of invention. 

Five little-known operas and several concerts of Jandéek’s music supplemented the 
papers that were read during the Congress in various languages and translated simul- 
taneously into four. The high point was the world premiére of Osud (Fate), which Jandéek 
had composed in 1904 immediately after Jenufa, but which for a number of reasons had 
never been performed. It cannot be said to be a perfect work, but despite certain obvious 
defects, chiefly of a dramatic nature, it contains some superb music, which well deserves 
a hearing anywhere. The same is true to an even greater degree of The House of the Dead, 
Janacek’s last opera and probably his masterpiece. 

The singularity of Jandéek’s personality and of his music have retarded the wide 
recognition of his genius by many years. Indications are that this recognition is now 
coming. Many of his orchestral, choral and chamber music works would be a welcome 
addition to the repertoire. E. H. 


BOURNEMOUTH SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
19th and 21st March 


To one who has become jaded with London’s present procession of hackneyed concert 
programmes, mostly played with the bare minimum of efficiency by seasoned “‘pros”’ 
who have by now done the same thing over and over again so often in their sleep that they 
can no longer stay awake, a recent visit to Bournemouth provided a salutary jolt and 
emphasized by contrast just how vacuous most of London’s concerts have become. 

I shall not contend that the Bournemouth Symphony Orchestra is Britain’s finest. 
It is not. Nor should we be unduly surprised that the players are generally competent. 
But what ts so vitally refreshing is that most of these players show all the signs of actually 
liking music and therefore play each piece that comes their way as if it were at the time the 
greatest experience of their and our lives. Perforrnance is, after all, the only life that 
music has. However extravagantly we may preen ourselves on our score-reading, the 
principal reason that we can do it at all lies in what we have remembered of what we have 
heard, and it is therefore of supreme importance that what we hear should be the purest 
and the most intense re-creations of the composer’s thought that human skill and imagina- 
tion can contrive. The majority of contemporary impresarios have become so obsessed 
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with the commercial aspect of music that they have either forgotten or never learnt this 
fundamental truth—but perhaps they might progress, as pilgrims, to Bournemouth and 
see what can be achieved, even under trying circumstances, by an unswerving determina- 
tion to put first things first. 

These trying circumstances are, of course, primarily lack of adequate money plus the 
ills which follow in poverty’s train—too few players, too many concerts, too much 
travelling and insufficient rehearsal; but Bournemouth is not unique in these respects and 
Mr. Charles Groves is consistently demonstrating that such hindrances can usually be 
overcome, or at worst camouflaged, by skill, determination and enthusiasm. It is essen- 
tial, however, that the numerical strength of the Orchestra should be brought up to at 
least eighty players, for only in an exceptionally “‘forward’’ and resonant hall such as the 
Winter Gardens could the Tannhduser Overture be attempted with five cellos and four 
basses without sounding ludicrous. 

There followed a remarkable performance of Alban Berg’s violin Concerto in which 
André Gertler brought the solo part to life as if it had been written for him, while the 
Orchestra under Mr. Groves’ skilful guidance had got on close terms with the composer's 
highly personal narrative style and entirely distinctive orchestral idiom. Although this 
work had taken nearly as long to reach Bournemouth as did Wozzeck to reach Covent 
Garden, the audience—rather surprisingly—seemed conscious of being present at the 
renaissance of a masterpiece and were properly appreciative. 

Subsequently Dvofak’s D minor Symphony, op. 70, sounded a little old-fashioned, 
even though it was attacked wholeheartedly with sustained energy and application. A 
symphony which can so easily sound like a slaughterhouse surrounded by steam round- 
abouts was redeemed on this occasion by Mr. Groves’ moderating influence and I was 
particularly grateful for his care to prevent the strings from “going over the top’. There 
were, nonetheless, several points, particularly in the last two movements, where extra 
rehearsal time would surely have paid dividends. 

The second concert was remarkable for a stylish performance of Handel’s G minor 
Concerto for oboe and strings with Mr. Roger Winfield, the Orchestra’s principal oboe, 
playing impeccably after the manner of Leon Goossens: for a convincing recovery after a 
bad start in Mozart’s E flat Symphony (K.543) and for a courageous and largely successful 
attempt at Enesco’s first Rumanian Rhapsody, op. 11. Between the Handel and the 
Mozart were sandwiched Fauré’s vapid Pavane and Rachmaninov’s second piano Concerto 
which I had not heard for twenty years; it seemed even more deplorable than I had 
remembered, but this was no fault of the performance in which Irene Kohler made all 
that there is to make of the solo part. G.N.S. 


Book Reviews 


The Cantillation of the Bible. The Five Books of Moses. By Solomon Rosowsky. Pp. 669. 
(Reconstructionist Press, New York.) 1957. $10.00. 

This stupendous and extremely original effort has come in for a great deal of what 
seems to me highly unjust criticism (from Dr. Eric Werner in Music and Letters, 39/2); 
and an equal amount of praise from perhaps a more dependable source—Joseph Yasser 
(see Musical Quarterly, XLIV/3), himself a great authority in this and related fields, to 
whose Hebrew Musical References in Russian Mediaeval Ballads, The Missing Chapter from 
the Jewish Music History in Russia, 1898-1918, The Ancient Hebrew Melos and its Harmony 
Implications, and The Biblical Chant as Basic Material for Jewish Music Aron Marko 
Rothmiiller* draws attention, and whose Theory of Evolving Tonality (American Library 


* The Music of the Jews: An Historical Appreciation (trans. H.C. Stevens), London, 1953. 
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of Musicology, New York, 1932, pp. 40-104) Professor Rosowsky himself advises us to 
study. 

The reader may wonder why I throw a fellow reviewer so violently into relief. Do I 
perhaps want to shelter behind his judgment? The answer is that I do. I have suffered 
too much from the hands of incompetent or inexpert critics not to be acutely aware of a 
reviewer's overriding duty merely to view rather than review where an author is an 
authority in a field in which the reviewer himself is a layman; the amount of ‘‘scholarly”’ 
sham reviewing which pervades the musicological press would result in its immediate 
bankruptcy if somebody went to the trouble of exposing it in detail. There are in fact 
special spheres, and the present one seems to me to be among them, where there is such a 
scarcity of possible reviewers of sufficient authority that it would be realistic to institute 
a practice at times realistically indulged in by Continental scientific journals—that of the 
“self-review’ (Autoreferat). Significantly enough, a very considerabie number of self- 
reviews appeared in the psychoanalytic press in the early days of the science and, speaking 
as a psychological researcher, I find them immeasurably more useful than the more 
academic, ‘objective’ reactions to the selfsame books in the medical or psychiatric 
press. 

Likewise, if Music and Letters had published a self-review by Rosowsky instead of 
Werner's review, I for one should have learnt much more from it, though at the same time 
I have to admit that Werner seems to know a great deal about the subject, whereas I 
certainly don’t. All the same, when somebody does something new, nothing is easier 
than to point to what he hasn’t done, what he has left out of account, and so on and so 
on; I myself have the impression that Werner has exploited these critical possibilities to 
the full. Nor do his positive reactions inspire me altogether with confidence. For in- 
stance, he seems most enthusiastic about the production of the book, in an effort, appar- 
ently, to “‘balance”’ his review (always say something bad and something good if you want 
to be objective), whereas in actual fact this aspect is probably the least praiseworthy 
altogether; perhaps the grant and funds which were necessary to get the book published 
were not enough to employ a thorough publisher’s reader. Have a look at a single foot- 
note, the second on p. 17. We start off with a bilingual title, ‘‘Physiologie and Music 
{[sic, my italics] in ihrer Bedeutung fiir die Grammatik, besonders die hebraische’’, and 
while the last word seems to indicate that the printer had two little dots at his disposal, 
we find ‘“‘haette’’ in the same line, ‘‘fuer’’ a few lines further down, but again ‘‘Verhalt- 
nisse’’ in the next line, only to be followed by ‘‘gluecklich’’ and ‘‘unerlaesslichste”’. As 
for the music examples, by which Werner is so enthralled, they are, admittedly, legible, 
but there is some slipshod copying and/or photographing, so that one sometimes has to 
look twice; they certainly can’t compare with engraved examples, as copied examples 
occasionally can. All this would hardly be important enough to be mentioned, were it 
not for the impression of utter thoroughness which Werner’s review is liable to give, and 
which almost imposes an obligation on the re-reviewer to prick a functional pin 
into it. 

What is important is Rosowsky’s spirit of concrete discovery. The son of a cantor 
(chazzan) at the Riga Synagogue, he has, for many years and with striking success, studied 
the Lithuanian cantillation of the Pentateuch as used by the Israeli Jews of this Ash- 
kenazic group at sabbath services (as distinct from the high holidays). Musicology has 
entered liturgy: ‘In this book I pursued not only a theoretical aim but had in mind a 
definite practical purpose as well. I endeavoured to provide a set of principles which 
could serve as a reliable and comprehensive guide for the chanting of the Pentateuch and 
for the transcription of the Biblical verses into music. . . . To give a clear presentation 
of the Lithuanian-Israeli Sabbath Cantillation of the Pentateuch, revealing the melorhyth- 
mic content of each trope [t.e. cantillation sign], and to place it at the disposal of those who 
wish to approach the Pentateuch in its verbal and musical unity—such is the main purpose 
of this book’’—which is indeed reinforced by its subsidiary purpose, achieved in a 67-page 
supplement, wherein we are presented with a method of translating the musical notation 
of the biblical verses into foreign languages, demonstrated in English, Yiddish, French, 
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Italian, Spanish, Swedish, Russian, and Arabic. The exposition of his method of adapta- 
tion, however, ends on a note of warning: ‘“‘No matter how smoothly our cantillation may 
proceed in non-Hebraic languages, it cannot fully reflect the austere beauty of the Biblical 
melody in its native Hebrew, just as the literary translations of the Holy Writ themselves, 
excellent as these may be, fall short of the original’. 

At the same time, the practical aspect of the work should not overshadow what 
appears to be its immense theoretical importance, both as a piece of conclusive research 
which has yielded the first system of biblical cantillation, and as a starting-point, if ‘‘point”’ 
is the word, for a variety of future investigations on whose possible breadth both the 
author’s own, modest concluding chapter and Yasser’s above-mentioned review throw 
intriguing light. 

A minor query: what I fail to understand is the transliteration of the vowel-sign 
consisting of three triangular dots into ‘‘ae’’. So far as my knowledge of Hebrew goes 
(which, to be sure, isn’t much further than any reader’s!), there is no phonetic relation 
between the two if you pronounce “‘ae’’ the English way. Is this perhaps a hangover 
from the German ?* 

The blurb, by the way, from which I derive my footnote’s facts, informs me that “‘in 
1925, Rosowsky emigrated to Israel’. The state of Israel, he will not be surprised to learn, 
was established by proclamation on 14th May, 1948. 

Finally, a major question: is there any causal, i.e. psychological connection between 
Schénberg’s characteristic speaking voice (Sprechstimme) and biblical cantillation which, 
in Yasser’s words, is “‘at bottom nothing but melodically crystallized speech intonation’”’ ? 
Superficially, Schénberg’s youth, as opposed to his later manhood, seems non-religious, 
but I know of at least one instance of a downright explosion of his unsuspected religious 
tendencies in his boyhood. Ona walk with his friend Oskar Adler in Vienna's 2nd district 
(the Jewish quarter and former ghetto), and engaged with him in a philosophic discussion, 
he suddenly stopped outside a synagogue and, with the abrupt words, ‘‘I must now go in 
here and pray for my father’’ (who had died when he was eight) vanished inside.t His 
later preoccupation with Biblical subjects is, of course, common knowledge; indeed, in 
Moses and Aron the speaking voice would seem to “‘return’’ to the Pentateuch—as re- 
interpreted and reformulated by Schénberg. 

What strikes me as a fascinating possibility is that it may have been the frequent 
corruptions of cantillation that provided a stimulus towards the conception of the speaking 
voice. As Rosowsky points out towards the end of his book, ‘‘it is by no means uncommon 
to find a deficient manner of chanting the Bible in the synagogues, which is partly due to 
the inadequate musical training of many cantillators and partly to the restrictions imposed 
upon their performances during services’. It is, amongst others, this circumstance 
which, according to the author, produces a tendency among a number of scholars ‘“‘to 
reduce all Biblical cantillations to a sort of ‘speech-song’, stressing the speech rather than 
the song’. But this is precisely what happens in the speaking voice (as distinct from 
speech-song [Sprechgesang] proper, which is recitative), where we find what Rosowsky 
calls an ‘‘absence of fixed tones’’, while of course the rhythmic dimension, though in its 
turn closely modelled on speech, is strictly integrated into the musical structure and 
texture. Considering the enormous role which Judaic thought came to play in Schén- 
berg’s creative output—conceptual as well as musical—right to the end of his life, the 
possibility of such an early aural stimulation can hardly be considered fantastic; to me, 
for one, it seems psychologically plausible, though further research would be necessary 
(a difficult task in all conscience) before this guess-work could hope to approach the status 
of a hypothesis. H. K. 








* A language which, it will incidentally be noted, does not occur in the supplement on foreign- 
language adaptation. I am aware that Professor Rosowsky was educated at St. Petersburg; 
in fact, he studied composition under Rimsky-Korsakov, Glazunov, and Liadov. But there is a 
distinct German element in his background too. 


t See also MR, 1957, p. 223 [Ed.] 
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J. 5S. Bach. By André Pirro. Translated from the French by Mervyn Savill. Pp. 267. 
(Calder.) 1957. 21s. 


The Literary Clef. An anthology of letters and writings by French composers compiled 
and translated by Edward Lockspeiser. Pp. 168. (Calder.) 1958. 25s. 


First and Last Love. By Vincent Sheean. Pp. 305. (Gollancz.) 1957. 218. 
Franz Schmidt. Von Carl Nemeth. Pp. 291. (Amalthea-Verlag, Wien.) 1957. 


Pirro’s study on Bach was first published in 1906, as a volume of Chantavoine’s 
popular series ‘“‘Les Maitres de la musique’”’. Albert Schweitzer (in the first German 
edition of his book on J. S. Bach, Leipzig, 1908) especially praised its valuable information 
on musical conditions at the court of Celle around 1704, that is, at the time of Bach’s 
temporary stay there. In r91o0 a German translation of Pirro’s book came out. It is 
strange that Pirro—a scholar of great and fully deserved reputation who lived until 
1943—never thought of bringing this useful little monograph more up to date. It seems 
stranger still that a British publisher should offer a belated English translation more 
than 50 years after the French original had been published. The dust-jacket’s blurb 
expressly informs us that Mr. Savill’s translation in no way differs from the original, 
underscoring thereby the hopelessly antiquated character of the book which virtually 
ignores 50 years of vital Bach research. To make matters worse, the anonymous e:itors 
have added a selective bibliography in which the only book indispensable for any reader 
is missing: Schmieder’s thematic catalogue of Bach’s music, published in Leipzig in 
1950. Discography and catalogue of works are compiled with similarly defective 
knowledge of existing sources. Worst of all: there is no index and only the flimsiest 
“table of contents’. The well produced illustrations are trivial; the translation often 
clumsy and the proof-reading slip-shod. In sum: a deplorable production which should 
never have come to light. 

Edward Lockspeiser’s well selected anthology of letters and writings by French 
composers of the last 150 years is particularly welcome because it focuses attention on 
Chabrier, one of the architects of modern music and a sadly neglected composer who 
deserves the honour of a competent and comprehensive monograph in English. The 
wonderful portrait by Manet as aiso the vivid sketch by E. Detaille, showing the top- 
hatted composer at the piano, surrounded by empty champagne bottles, recall the often 
overlooked fact that it is Chabrier, rather than Debussy, who could be labelled “‘a painters’ 
musician”. His letters from Spain are amusing, stimulating and often moving. His 
comments on Spanish rhythmic patterns and his wrestlings with Spanish dance-forms 
relevantly prove that it was Chabrier (rather than Stravinsky) who ushered in the 
revolution of musical rhythm that was to occur after the publication of Espana. The 
selections of letters by Bizet, Saint-Saéns, Debussy, Fauré and others are equally judicious 
and informative. There are also some delightful prefatcrial thumb-nail sketches of these 
composers, an appreciative general introduction and an interesting appendix with further 
letters which might equally well have become part of the main text. The only flaw I 
find in Lockspeiser’s book is the general lack of annotation to these letters. Except 
for the Debussy section there is little editorial comment. Yet, when, for instance, 
Berlioz (whose scholarly equipment always remained defective) informs Liszt’s Princess 
Wittgenstein that the chorus of Trojan women in Les Troyens is built upon “‘a strange 


scale’”’: 
b 4 L ° o 


it would have been helpful to the reader had Mr. Lockspeiser informed him in a footnote 
that this ‘“‘strange scale” is nothing but a transposition of the Hypophrygian. 

The book contains fifteen well reproduced illustrations of originality and interest, 
but it is marred by ugly misprints in the spelling of foreign names. (Racoczky, 
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Miebenstets, Pudlitz, the » ‘Trumpet of aihine « should read: een, Rubinstein, 
Putlitz, The Trumpeter of Saeckingen.) In the music example on p. 72 nearly all the 
triplet signs have been omitted and five such signs should be added. 

Mr. Sheean’s book is the autobiography of an ardent listener who—as a distinguished 
journalist—had unique opportunities to sample good operatic performances in two 
continents. As is so often the case with musical amateurs, his enthusiasm catches fire 
from great singers and conductors rather than from great works of art. Hence, the 
author is at his best when expatiating on the merits of his heroes and heroines of musical 
interpretation. He gives a most moving account of Lotte Lehmann’s career as a Lieder 
singer and of her sad New York farewell recital in 1951. He gives a similarly gripping 
account of Toscanini’s farewell in April 1954. However, he also shows much sympathy 
with controversial figures such as Alban Berg on whose Wozzeck he waxes eloquently if 
not competently. His description of Viennese political hypocrisy in 1938 is a remarkable 
piece of accurate reportage. To be sure, Sheean’s book is filled to a large extent with the 
kind of “‘artistic’’ chatter usually found in the gossip-columns of certain newspapers. 
However, his love of good music is quite genuine and his faithfulness to his chosen 
idols of stage and rostrum touching. For a book by a musical layman, it is remarkably 
well indexed and surprisingly free from misprints. 

A large-scale monograph on Franz Schmidt (1874-1939), that remarkable Austrian 
composer, was overdue. Nemeth’s book is welcome as a first and strictly factual account 
of the life and works of this late Romantic whose music is saturated with the great 
Viennese tradition from Schubert to Brahms and Bruckner. Schmidt’s two operas, four 
symphonies and five (delightful) chamber works take their cue unashamedly from 
Bruckner, Wagner and Richard Strauss, as from D’Albert and Puccini; yet these basic 
ingredients are thrown into a process of constant fermentation through the intrusion of 
Slavonic elements of style. Schmidt (born in Bratislava and of partly Hungarian 
extraction) was a typical representative of the many-tongued Danubian dual monarchy 
in which he grew to fame. A gifted pianist, he became a cellist in the Vienna Phil- 
harmonic orchestra when Gustav Mahler was its artistic director. His reminiscences 
of Mahler as a revolutionary conductor and educator of orchestras, singers and audiences 
(reproduced in full on p. 77 ff. of Nemeth’s book) are fascinating to read because they 
are not uncritical and also written by a musician who did not belong to Mahler’s spiritual 
world at all. Mr. Nemeth’s scholarly analyses of Schmidt’s main works as well as his 
biographical narrative (backed by much documentary evidence and by a careful appraisal 
of existing sources) deserve praise and attention from western readers. I am not at all 
sure that Schmidt’s music travels well. However, an attempt might be made to bring 
it to the notice of British listeners. A performance of one of his symphonies or string 
quartets, or of his imposing biblical oratorio, The book with the seven seals, might delight 
lovers of the Austrian late Romantic idiom. And what a change it would make from 
the eternal round of Tchaikovsky, Rachmaninov and Sibelius. 


Expositiones in Micrologum Guidonis Aretini. Edidit Dr. Jos. Smits van Waesberghe. 
Pp. 175. (North Holland Publishing Company, Amsterdam.) 1957. 30s. 

The Art of Singing. By Arthur Cranmer. Pp. 90. (Dobson.) 1957. 8s. 6d. 

A new approach to the study of the pianoforte. By Simon Charol. Translated from the 
Italian by Miss A. Reynolds and Mr. J. R. Lubbock. (Charol, Rome.) 1956. 

Practising the Piano. By Frank Merrick. Pp. x + 116. (Rockliff.) 1958. 25s. 

Dr. Smits van Waesberghe, an external lecturer of Amsterdam University and an 
acknowledged authority on Guido of Arezzo, rounds off here the cycle of his important 


earlier publications on the father of musical theory and notation.* The volume under 
discussion publishes three important mediaeval anonymous commentaries on Guido’s 





* They include a substantial monograph in Latin on Guido, published in Florence, 1953 and 
a critical edition of the Micrologus, Rome, 1055. 
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Micrologus for the first time: the Liber Argumentorum, the Liber Specierum and the 
Metrologus. It adds a new critical edition of the Commeniarius in Micrologum Guidonis 
Aretini, based on a recently discovered Florentine MS., thereby superseding the earlier 
edition by C. Vivell (published Vienna, 1917) which had used a faulty Vienna MS. 
Smits’ introduction and copious annotations (in English), accompanying the Latin 
original with all its textual variants, testify to his outstanding scholarship. His publica- 
tions on Guido (and there are many more than mentioned in this review) should be in 
the hands of every musical mediaevalist. 

Shortly before his death in 1954 Arthur Cranmer wrote these valuable reminiscences 
in which he draws on the inexhaustible store-house of a life’s experience as a singer and 
musical educationist. The book was seen through the press by Percy M. Young, the 
editor of the series ‘‘The Student’s Music Library’’, who added also a welcome short 
biography, supported in his editorial task by Professor Philip Cranmer, the late author’s 
son. In a brief introductory paragraph Ralph Vaughan Williams pays eloquent tribute 
to Arthur Cranmer’s lovable personality and to his unforgettable ‘‘Christus’’ in the 
passions of J]. S. Bach. Although the little book does contain one chapter dealing with 
the technicalities of breathing and voice production, it is less a manual for budding 
singers than an epitome of Cranmer’s conception of musical interpretation, from a 
vocalist’s point of view. He openly scorns certain methods popular with singing teachers 
today, and he is equally critical of certain usages of the BBC in the employment as in 
the remuneration of artists in general. Since Cranmer had move than one thousand 
broadcasts to his credit (from 1923 on) the BBC would do well to heed his advice. There 
are golden words on the functions of the accompanist whose fees Cranmer would like to 
see raised; there are valuable suggestions for promoters of competitive music festivals 
and summer music schools. Cranmer himself died while lecturing at a summer school 
in Wales—his enthusiasm as a teacher must have been as infectious as was his shining 
example as an oratorio singer. Something of his magic comes to life in the pages of 
this book. 

The books by Charol and Merrick are studies by two distinguished teachers of the 
piano, trying to impart the quintessence of their educational methods in the telescoped 
form of a treatise. Both authors are understandably convinced of the novelty of their 
approach. However, whereas Charol concentrates on the employment of the third 
finger and favours a fingering full of combinations of 3—4—5 (which I find rather painful 
if taken at considerable speed!), backing his arguments with a wealth of diagrams, 
photographs and music examples with new fingering in red ink, Merrick champions 
more the psychological approach. He suggests—inter alia—practising with plenty of 
pauses in between (‘‘delayed continuity”) in which the next phrase is mentally “‘sung’”’ 
before actually played. But he also recommends singing and conducting of recalcitrant 
phrases as well as playing them in simplified chordal fashion whenever the original 
insists on elaborate arpeggii. Merrick’s agreeably rambling story is punctuated by many 
sibyllinic utterances coming from the legendary Leschetitzky, his teacher. Their 
paradoxical maxims are amusing to read although I doubt if they will make anybody 
play better. Both books underline the plain fact that effective piano teaching remains 
exclusively a matter of confidence between teacher and pupil, not unlike the relation- 
ship between a dentist and his patient. No book on dentistry has up to now been able 
to cure toothache. And no new Paderewski has come to life yet as a result of a new 


treatise on piano-playing. 


Thematischer Katalog der Instrumentalmusik des 18. Jahrhundertsin den Handschriften 
der Universitatsbibliothek Basel. Von Edgar Refardt. (Publications de la 
société suisse de musicologie, serie II, Vol. 6.) Pp. 59. (Verlag Paul Haupt. 
Bern.) Swiss Fr. ro. 

Verzeichnis der nicht in der Gesamtausgabe verdéffentlichten Werke Ludwig van 
Beethovens. Zusammengestellt fiir die Erginzung der Beethoven-Gesamtausgabe 
von Willy Hess. Pp. 116. (Breitkopf & Hartel Wiesbaden.) 1957. 
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Die Dresdner Instrumentalmusih in der Zeit der Wiener Klassik. Von Richard Englander. 
Pp. 160. Uppsala Universitats Arsskrift 1956: 5. (A. B. Lundequista Bokhandeln. 
Uppsala.) 1956. 

The Development of the German Concert Overture. A Dissertation by George D. Durham, 
Jr., M.A. Pp. vii + 270. (The Catholic University of America Press, Washing- 
ton, D.C.) 1957. 

The Figure of The Musician in German Literature. By George C. Schoolfield. Pp. xv + 
204. (The University of North Carolina Press, Chapel Hill.) 1956. 


The Swiss Musikforschende Gesellschaft (Ortsgruppe Basel) publish this thematic 
catalogue of eighteenth-century symphonies and chamber music as the sixth volume of 
their new series, on the occasion of its compiler’s eightieth birthday. Refardt, the 
doyen of Swiss musicology, completed the catalogue some 30 years ago. Its value for 
students and specialists of the period is enhanced by frequent references to the catalogues 
of other libraries and collections, and especially to the late Robert Sondheimer’s collec- 
tions and publications. Musical incipits are given in all cases where cross-references to 
other catalogues could not be inserted. The bulk of the Basle MSS. was collected by 
the Basle patricians Lucas Sarasin and Charles Albert de Pury. It contains numerous 
symphonies by Johann Christian Bach, symphonies and chamber music by Stamitz 
father and son, symphonies by the younger Mannheimers and some early string quartets 
by Haydn. The catalogue has been competently subedited by Dr. Hans Zehntner, 
director of the music department of the University Library, Basle. It is a worthy 
birthday present for Switzerland’s most distinguished music bibliographer. 

Willy Hess’ catalogue is a welcome bibliographical addendum to the Kinsky-Halm 
thematic catalogue, published in 1955. It is difficult to understand why the results of 
Hess’ thorough investigations could not have been used in that volume. The new volume 
also contains useful suggestions for the future critical edition of Beethoven which will 
eventually replace the old Breitkopf edition of 1862-1865. Specially welcome are 
fascinating facsimile reproductions of a cadenza to the piano version of the violin 
Concerto, of a contrapuntal prelude for string quartet and of an Italian duet. Spurious 
works (like the Jena Symphony) are discussed at length and with valuable new biblio- 
graphical information. How far the compiler’s claim that the main section of his book 
(dedicated to the works not published in the complete edition) retains its value as a 
source of information despite the recent publication of Kinsky-Halm is borne out by 
the facts can only be decided by a Beethoven scholar of the front rank. To him I leave 
the last word in this matter. 

Richard Englander, a distinguished musicologist and practical musician from Saxony 
who emigrated to Sweden in the 1930s and a specialist on Johann Gottlieb Naumann 
(1741-1801) on whom he published an authoritative biography in 1922, offers here an 
epitome of his studies devoted to the music at the royal court in Dresden during the last 
quarter of the eighteenth century. He convincingly proves the influence of Haydn and 
Mozart and also of the Mannheim symphonists on considerable Saxon composers like 
Naumann, J. Schuster, F. Seydelmann and Anton Teyber. Englander also publishes 
in facsimile and transcriptions interesting chamber music by Naumann and Schuster 
and draws a vivid picture of Dresden as a musical nerve centre in the days preceding 
Carl Maria v. Weber. Englander’s valuable and eminently readable book is written in 
German, although printed and published in Sweden as a volume of the Acta Universitatis 
Uppsaliensis and issued with the support of Humanistika Fonden. In style and cultural 
background it suggests a personality of the humanist type and a scholar trained in the 
best German academic tradition of pre-1914 days. Dresden’s loss is decidely Uppsala’s 
gain where Englander has taught since 1939 as a member of the music faculty. 

The Development of the German Concert Overture is by far the most lamentable American 
doctoral dissertation that has come to my notice for a long while. Its protracted and 
tedious investigations are exclusively concerned with formal statistics. The author 
approaches his subject in the spirit of a tailor, with a tape-measure, a pair of scissors 
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and a lot of safety-pins. Music as such has passed him by. In discussing, for instance, 
the overtures to Freischiitz and to The Flying Dutchman he does not even notice how 
much the latter is modelled on the former, especially in its final psychological denouement 
(at the end of the recapitulation) on the chord of the diminished seventh, preparing for 
the jubilant coda in a major key. His information comes chiefly from second-hand 
source material. How else could he assert that the revision of Wagner’s Faust overture 
in 1855 “‘was mainly concerned with the coda and in some general re-scoring’’? A 
glance at Wagner’s letter to Liszt (undated, no. 173, Briefwechsel Wagner-Liszt, vol. II, 
Leipzig, 1900, but surely written between 26th January and 9th February, 1855) which 
explains the revision in detail and mentions the Mittelsatz of the Overture as being sub- 
jected to the greatest change, would have yielded more factual information than the 
sources quoted by Mr. Durham at the bottom of p. 187. The author’s further mis- 
leading statement that ‘““‘Wagner added to the title-page a poetic and philosophic 
program for the work’’ makes me wonder in what edition Mr. Durham has studied the 
Faust overture. The first print of the full score (Leipzig, Breitkopf & Hartel, 1855) 
contains on its title-page six pessimistic lines from Goethe’s Faust, part I. The name 
of Goethe is nowhere mentioned in Mr. Durham’s comments. Similarly incorrect are 
his remarks on Bruckner’s Overture in G minor. The Overture had no “obscure 
performance record until the early 1920s when Weingartner produced it in Vienna’’. 
It remained unpublished and unperformed until 1921, when the full score was published 
by Universal Edition, Vienna, edited by J. v. Wéss and the first performance took place 
in Klosterneuburg on 8th September, 1921, conducted by Franz Moissl. The kind of 
bibliography appended to the book on pp. 268 ff. explains why Mr. Durham’s information 
is so often at variance with the facts. To have accepted this concoction even “in partial 
fulfillment of the requirements for the Degree of Doctor of Philosophy”’ is hardly a 
recommendation for the “‘Catholic University of America” and its ‘“‘“Graduate School of 
Arts and Sciences’”’. 

Mr. Schoolfield’s meritorious study on The Figure of The Musician in German 
Literature is developed from an American doctoral thesis presented at Princeton in 1949. 
It deals with a subject which is characteristic of the deep affinity existing for centuries 
between music and literature in the German Sprachraum. Beginning with Heinse’s 
Hildegard von Hohenthal and Wackenroder’s Kunstliebendem Klosterbruder (both published 
shortly before 1800), it concentrates on the musical personalities dominating German 
fiction from E. T. A. Hoffmann’s Kapellmeister Kreisler to Thomas Mann’s Adrian 
Leverkiihn. It courageously attempts to correlate their ideological bias with the actual 
conditions of musical evolution in the course of the last 150 years. Perhaps the most 
interesting section is the final chapter ‘““‘The Age of Musicology” in which Schoolfield 
vividly describes the musical defeatism, emerging from works like Thomas Mann’s 
Doktor Faustus, Hermann Hesse’s Das Glasperlenspiel and Franz Werfel’s Verdi novel, 
all deeply critical of the general development of music after Tristen and prone to draw 
pessimistic conclusions as to its future possibilities. It is unfortunately in this final 
chapter that the author’s equipment as a music historian is found wanting. Lack of 
experience with twentieth-century music evidently keeps him from recognizing Arnold 
Schénberg as model for the young German composer, Fischbéck, and for a similar reason 
Schoolfield is unable to guess the obvious model for Johann Kéorrer, the hero of Otto 
Stéssl’s biographical novel Sonnen-melodie (published in 1923). K6rrer is born in 
Wiener-Neustadt (of all places), invents the twelve-tone scale, abandons both harmony 
and polyphony and composes chiefly Hélderlin texts. This is, of course, a barely 
disguised portrait of Josef Matthias Hauer, now seventy-six and living in retirement in 
Vienna. How Mr. Schoolfield who spent the proceeds of a Fulbright Research Fellow- 
ship in Austria during 1952—1953 could fail to find that out is anybody’s guess. 


The Music Masters. Vol. I. From the Sixteenth Century to the Time of Beethoven. 
Ed. A. L. Bacharach. Pp. 372. (Penguin.) 1957. 5s. 
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Das Fischer Lexikon. Musik. Herausgegeben von Dr. Rudolf Stephan. Pp. . 
(Fischer Biicherei KG. Frankfurt-am-Main.) 1958. 


The first volume under discussion is an editorial metamorphosis (at the second remove, 
so to speak) of “Lives of the Great Composers’’ and of ‘‘The Music Masters” which had 
been issued by two different publishers in the years between 1935 and 1954. The editor, 
unchanged and apparently unchangeable as a pastmaster in the re-hash of antiquated 
copy, is anxious to inform us in the ‘“‘preface to the Pelican edition’’ of the four new 
volumes of his collection, that “‘although the text of the whole 165 chapters is substantially 
that of the Cassell (1948 to 1954) edition, the opportunity has been taken to correct a 
few previously undetected errors and . . . to revise some passages . . . in the light of the 
latest historical research’. Mr. Bacharach concludes his prefatorial note: ‘‘For the 
virtues of each chapter, please give credit only to the author: for the faults of the four 
volumes as a whole, blame the Editor’. It is a real pleasure to comply with his 
suggesticn. Having repeatedly pilloried Mr. Bacharach’s editorial incompetence in the 
past (cf. my reviews of vols. II and IV in THE Music Review, XII/3, 1951, p. 239 and 
XVIII/4, 1957, p. 341 ff.) I can continue where I left off and truthfully state that this 
volume I contains two first-rate chapters on Byrd and Palestrina for which the editor 
cannot possibly claim much merit. They are contributions by the late R. R. Terry 
(now dead twenty years) who would turn in his grave when confronted with the produc- 
tions of some of his literary ‘‘bed-fellows’’ in the four volumes of the new series. Volume 
I contains also a conscientiously revised chapter on Beethoven by Peter Latham who 
even heeds advice coming from reviewers and manages to digest new research (up to 
1954) in his well planned essay. However, one swallow does not make a summer. The 
majority of these chapters makes not the slightest attempt to bring its matter up to date. 
Perhaps the worst offender in this respect is Stanley Bayliss who—by some unfathomable 
editorial quirk—became the author of a chapter on Monteverdi, which was apparently 
first published in 1948 when monographs in English on the great Cremonese had not yet 
become available. In the intervening decade, however, such books (not only written 
by the undersigned) have become widely known, even if they never penetrated to Mr. 
Bayliss’ writing desk. To declare his chapter woefully inadequate is in the nature of 
a ludicrous understatement. Let me correct some of the worst blunders in telegraph- 
style. Not one, but at least three portraits of Monteverdi exist today. His first published 
works do not date from his seventeenth but from his sixteenth year (1582). The maiden 
name of his wife is spelt Cattaneo, not Cataeno. Pallavicino did not die on 26th November, 
1601, as Monteverdi wrongly assumed. He went into retirement and was still alive in 
1612. Gualberto Magli may not have been a castrato after all. The Vespers (published 
1610) were not written during Monteverdi’s tenure of office in S. Mark’s which only 
started in 1613. In addition to these factual errors Mr. Bayliss contributes lamentably 
little to the understanding of Monteverdi’s music. The volume contains, finally, amongst 
others, some readable articles by A. Hyatt King on the sons of J. S. Bach, Méhul and 
Dittersdorf; an amusing essay on Hummel by Meyerstein and a very scrappy chapter 
on Couperin (le Grand) by Alec Robertson whose most acceptable page becomes redundant 
through Wilfrid Mellers’ preceding chapter on Corelli in which Couperin’s assimilation of 
Corelli’s style is much more convincingly explained. Volume I is full of such avoidable 
redundancies. 

The volume Musik in the Fischer-Lexikon is the first successful attempt in Germany 
to issue a music dictionary confined to musical topics and excluding biography, rather 
on the lines of Willi Apel’s indispensable Harvard Dictionary of Music. To be sure, as 
part of a series of pocket-size volumes its list of ‘master articles’ and of smaller entries 
is restricted. It contains, however, an excellent index of persons, of matters and of 
master article headings which makes it eminently useful as a reference book. Stephan, 
a mediaevalist by inclination and training, gives his best in a spate of articles dealing 
with the history of notation and with early mediaeval music in general. These are 
illustrated by ten well produced examples of different stages of musical notation. 
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Similarly valuable are his well illustrated articles on musical instruments. There are 
some odd flaws which could easily be amended in a future edition. On p. 253 the editor 
repeatedly refers to a “Tempus perfectus”, and “‘imperfectus”, as if the noun were 
masculine and not neuter. There is no general article on ‘‘Madrigal’’ and the term itself 
Temains etymologically unexplained. Music examples are plentiful and well chosen. 
Taken as a whole, Stephan’s book is superior in every respect to R. Illing’s Penguin 
Dictionary of Music (published in 1951), despite the latter’s inclusion of short biographical 
entries. H. F. R. 





Review of Music 


Emanuel Alois Férster. String Quartet in C major, op. 21, no. 1, edited by Paul Angerer. 
(Doblinger, Vienna-Wiesbaden, 1957.) 

Another of those world-shaking publications which, indirectly, prevent the publication 
and dissemination of good new music and, directly, prevent string quartets and listeners 
from at last acquainting themselves with what is perhaps the greatest miracle of our 
musical culture—the countless masterpieces which Haydn wrote in this medium (his 
greatest), and of which only an odd selection (if that) is at all played and known. Fits 
and fainting attacks threaten me when I stop to think how many of Emanuel Aloys 
Forster's forty-eight quartets are still unpublished and await the attention of an age that 
is creative on the productive side but sterile at the reception end, which is where publisher 
and editor come in. The publication of this Quartet is in fact a symptom of a world- 
shaking malaise. 

We know all about Forster (1748-1823). He gave Beethoven lessons in quartet writ- 
ing, and Beethoven implied that he learnt a lot from him. All geniuses who learnt a lot 
from themselves, by which I mean all geniuses, tend to say that they learnt a lot from a lot 
of people, as indeed they did. Even in this Quartet, which cannot conceivably be among 
Foérster’s best and suffers from a structural diffusion that taxes the most musicological 
tolerance, there are forcefully original turns of phrase and sentence, chiefly of a harmonic 
kind,* which one imagines could have aroused Beethoven's interest; though as for the 
actual quartet writing, where it isn’t conventional it is more than questionable, as in the 
virtuoso passages of the finale. Beethoven is sometimes supposed to have written 
against the instruments or even against the quartet texture, but whereas he had in fact an 
absolute grasp of the medium (however strongly he was compelled to change it), his 
alleged quartet teacher hadn’t; and while we have it on the authority of Pohl that 
Forster was a ‘‘composer of good chamber music’, we ought not to accept any of his works 
as good, or even serviceable, before we have seen them. 

I am the last to deny the musicological interest of this kind of music. But the present 
publication is not for musicologists. There is no score; there are only parts, which cannot 
readily be assimilated without playing. In a limited way this circumstance is an ad- 
vantage, of course, since it precludes a certain category of pseudo-reviews, but the primary 
aim of a publication is not its reviews and their quality, and from a musically realistic 
point of view the opposite course ought to have been adopted: while a score should have 
been published, or at any rate made accessible, for musicological purposes, there was no 
need for parts—indeed, plenty of need for no parts. Any quartet groups who urgently 
wanted to play the stuff (I can’t imagine why) could still have had the parts copied. The 
work isn’t even suitable as an introduction to the string quartet for a more virginal 
ensemble. For one thing, it is not throughout a string quartet; for another, the above- 
mentioned virtuoso passages in the first fiddle part would prove too difficult, especially 
at the speed which the character of the theme seems to require (the tempo direction is 
allegro): in couples of slurred semiquavers, the fiddler has to wag to and fro between the 





* The slow movement (adagio), incidentally, is in A flat! A Mozart never went that far. 
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D string and the open G string, ascending, in the process, to g”’, i.e. the seventh position, 
as well as leaping between g’ on the one hand and f£” and g” on the other. 

As it is, we not only have parts; we have edited parts. This is where my patience 
gives out altogether—where, in view of many similar instances, in view of the spirit of 
our age in fact, I have to launch a major, explosive protest. Reviewer does not normally 
eat musical editor (the professions are too closely linked and frequently overlap). As for 
myself, however, editors are my favourite dish. And I have a splendid appetite. 

What is all this nonsense? We want more than one answer. First, we want to know 
what we need an editor for. There may be an answer to this one; on the evidence of the 
finished product, I can’t see it. What I do see is that from the outset, the editor seems 
all too eager to justify his existence. He starts with the composer’s second Christian 
name, which he modernizes from Aloys into Alois. Not that anybody cares. But I’m 
sure poor old Férster would; if his music is not imperishable, at least the spelling of his 
name ought to be. However, I am only mentioning the point by way of circumstantial 
evidence. My specific question is—in what sort of condition was Mr. Angerer’s source 
material when he got to work on it? With the best will in the world, I have a well- 
founded suspicion that it was in a better state than by the time he hadn't finished with it. 
Let us assume the most likely case, that he was working from the autograph. It is 
improbable that Férster forgot to dot his rhythm (first movement, first violin, bar 76); 
endowed a nine-eight bar with ten quavers, neatly and wrongly dividing the rest of the 
values in the bar (second movement, first violin, bar 99); omitted a bar-line, of all places, 
in a final cadential extension (slow movement, cello, bars 139-140); missed a functional 
slur, of all places, in a motivic model (fourth movement, first violin, bar 174); or missed 
one of four thematic staccato dots (fourth movement, first violin, bar 197). 

Almost worse, however, is Mr. Angerer’s “‘positive’’ contribution, from which I select 
the profoundest absurdity, his bowing prescriptions. At best, they are utterly superfluous 
and look like a joke (or else a violin primer) ; at their worst, they are highly idiosyncratic 
and hence an imposition. Perhaps Mr. Angerer is a violin professor, in which case he 
should keep his wisdom to himself and his less advanced pupils; or perhaps he has exper- 
ience as an orchestral leader, in which capacity his obsession to place those little signs over 
the notes would have its definite function. 

There is a famous and very good string quartet, a Continental one of international 
status, which, when recently asked whether they had ever played Haydn’s op. 20, no. 1, 
or op. 50, no. 5, or op. 64, no. 5 (‘““The Lark”’), or op. 76, no. 2 (“The Fifths’’), said no. 
The next thing we shall hear will be that they have put Emanuel Alois Forster's ‘‘newly- 
discovered” op. 21, no. 1, on their repertoire (ed. Paul Angerer). H. K. 





Gramophone Records 


Wagner: Das Rheingold.* 
Oda Balsborg (Woglinde), Hetty Pliimacher (Wellgunde), Ira Malaniuk (Flosshilde), 
Gustav Neidlinger (Alberich), George London (Wotan), Kirsten Flagstad 
(Fricka), Claire Watson (Freia), Walter Kreppel (Fasolt), Kurt Béhme 
(Fafner), Eberhard Wachter (Donner), Waldemar Kmentt (Froh), Set 
Svanholm (Loge), Paul Kuen (Mime), Jean Madeira (Erda) and the Vienna 
Philharmonic Orchestra, c. Georg Solti. Decca LXT 5495-97. 
This recording of Das Rheingold must have been a vast and expensive undertaking 
which it gives me great pleasure to welcome as a really outstanding achievement. Of 
the many formidable problems involved, two of the greatest must have been that of 
casting the opera and, equally important, that of balancing the overall result on the 

records themselves. 





* Strongly recommended. 
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As listeners become familiar with this wonderful issue they will find that the Alberich 
of Gustav Neidlinger and the Loge of Set Svanholm emerge as the most finely wrought 
individual characterizations within a generally convincing whole; and whereas the 
former was the obvious ideal choice for Alberich, I could not initially imagine how Svan- 
holm would be able to bring Loge to life. The Fire God in his cynical detachment is 
certainly what the Irish would call “one to himself’, and in the result Svanholm here 
recreates this impression better than anyone I have heard since Walter Fritz at Bayreuth 
in 1951. Kuen and Béhme would have been my own choices for Mime and Fafner, 
while Jean Madeira’s voice endows the seemingly minor part of Erda with its full Cassandra- 
like significance. Kirsten Flagstad makes a naturally intelligent Fricka without always 
sounding at ease with her music and George London wades into the part of Wotan with a 
forthright gusto which by no means consistently encompasses Wagner’s dynamic instruc- 
tions nor hides the fact that he has still to learn how to convey the basic character of 
Wotan through his voice, as, for example, Hans Hotter has long been able to do. The 
remaining, comparatively minor, parts are all competently filled. 

The technically minded reader will not need to be told—though others may—that the 
overall balance of the sound which they hear in the finished product is the most complex 
factor of all in an extended and extensive recording of this kind; nor do I think that 
anyone who is fully conversant with the magnitude of the task will expect it to have been 
accomplished to perfection. The required range is from barely audible, Furtwangler-like, 
pianissimo to the absolute maximum intensity possible for Donner’s hammer blow, 
the closing pages and one or two other comparably formidable climaxes. On my review 
copy the final climax does go ‘‘over the top’’ and quality in this one instance is sacrificed 
to sheer noise—though not to the extent evident on Columbia 33 CX 1587 at the end of 
Bruckner's eighth Symphony—but all the others are adequately contained which, by itself, 
isno small attainment. At the other end of the scale the result is less successful: Wagner's 
p and pp marks are ignored wholesale by the singers, Svanholm alone usually excepted. 
The orchestra on the other hand seems to be entirely empirical in the matter, observing 
some dynamic indications while ignoring others, presumably at Solti’s behest and much 
as occurred in the Walkiire records (LXT 5389-90) reviewed in this journal last May 
(p. 170). In particular the balance of the first fifteen pages of the score up to Woglinde’s 
entry seems to me impeccable, though my copy is marred to some extent by surface 
noise; but scene 2 on the second side begins too loudly, as does Fricka’s “Wotan, Gemahl”’ 
and his subsequent ‘‘ Vollendet das ewige Werk’. But the anvil interlude at the end of this 
scene is magnificently done, as are Alberich’s curse and the Tarnhelm music. 

All in all this is a great achievement and constitutes a landmark in recording compar- 
able to, and sonically substantially better than the same company's Bayreuth Parsifal set 
of 1951. 


Wagner: Hollander, ‘Die Frist ist um’’*; Meistersinger, Fliedermonolog & Wahnmonolog; 
Walkiive, ‘Leb’ wohl, du kiihnes, herrliches Kind’’. 
George London with the Vienna Philharmonic Orchestra, c. Knappertsbusch. 
Decca LXT 5478. 


Every Wagnerian is urged to listen to the first of these items. I have never heard the 
superb arrogant intensity of the Dutchman caught in the theatre, let alone on a record, as 
George London catches it here. It is a great piece of singing, playing and recording and a 
treat not to be missed. If London makes less of Sachs and Wotan, as he does, there is 
plenty of time for him to learn; meanwhile these two monologues and Wotan’s farewell 
lack the authentic air of authority although they contain much that shows great promise. 
Knappertsbusch, in great form, shows convincingly why many of us now regard him as 
the greatest of living Wagner conductors. 





* Strongly recommended. 
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Weber: Overtures—Freischiitz, Preciosa, Ruler of Spirits, Oberon, Euryanthe, Abu Hassan. 
L’Orchestre de la Suisse Romande, c. Ansermet. Decca LXT 5505. 


Ansermet seems a strange choice to conduct Weber, and although these performances 
succeed fairly well in conveying the true Weberish atmosphere, there are too many small 
slips of execution and lapses from split-second precision. The recording too reverts to 
the ‘‘tin fiddle, wire striag’’ sound of which I had begun to hope we had heard the last. 
(I suspect a nasty resonance at about 9,000 cycles!) But there are many compensating 
charms: not least the delightfully irresponsible tune in Preciosa and the overture to 
Abu Hassan which some learned musicologist ought to prove Mozart wrote as an alterna- 
tive introduction to Die Entfiihrung. G. N.S. 


BEETHOVEN 


The seven concerti of Beethoven present several additional and different problems 
from those connected with the symphonies. The symphonies range throughout his life, 
reflecting his changing style; the concerti stop short in mid-career. There is no third 
period concerto. Although the first two symphonies present problems of a purely 
stylistic nature, they show Beethoven as a master of sonata form from the very beginning; 
the very subtle form bequeathed to him by Mozart in the classical concerto was a very 
different matter, and as Tovey has pointed out, he did not take the measure of it before 
his fourth Concerto. It is tempting to see in this too, evidence of his curious affinity 
to Haydn and his stylistic antithesis to Mozart. His failure to understand the true 
nature of the opening rifornello seems likely to be due to the fact that whereas Mozart 
explored chromatically within a single key, and generally speaking kept all his key 
relationships within hailing distance of each other, Beethoven, also to generalize, though 
comparatively timid in exploring the chromatic relationships within a single key, 
modulated with enormous range and freedom, and was most happy in bringing ever more 
distant keys within the range of a central tonal relationship. 

This means, when dealing with the first two piano concerti, that it must be remembered 
that they represent an almost hybrid form, and, though in several ways more ‘‘echt 
Beethoven” than the first Symphony (especially the first Concerto, with its deeply felt 
and very Beethovenian slow movement) are therefore much less straightforward formally 
than is the first Symphony. The third Concerto, to refer to Tovey once more, gives us 
a glimpse of Beethoven at the moment when he realized the full significance of the 
classical concerto, and the last two are fully mature examples of that most subtle form. 
Beethoven wrote in a predominantly diatonic style; and this results in a certain ‘“‘white- 
ness’’ of colour in his work, regardless of the medium employed, and his keyboard style, 
with its iron firmness and almost puritan chastity of texture further assists in this 
impression; not until certain movements in his last sonatas does a certain floridity of 
ornament hint at any great unbending. This development did not begin until Beethoven 
had ceased to write piano concerti. We might also expect a composer who had so much 
difficulty in composing an opera to be some time in finding himself in an operatically 
based form; indeed, even when he had mastered the concerto form his last example was 
so symphonic in spirit that it gave birth to all the nineteenth century ‘“‘symphonic”’ 
concerti. Another illustration, both of his antithesis with Mozart and the connection 
between concerto and opera—the two forms in which, with their stylistic resemblance, 
Mozart excelled. Further, the concerto for piano and orchestra raises the question of 
piano writing, and the soloist’s reading in any given performance. These things may be 
regarded as a background to the following consideration of the records under review. 


Beethoven: the five piano concertos. 


Artur Rubinstein, piano; with the “Symphony of the Air’, c. Josef Krips. 
RCA RB 16041-5. 
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Concerto no. 2 in B flat, opus 19, and Concerto no. 3 in C minor, opus 37. 
Friedrich Wiihrer, piano; with the Pro Musica Symphony Orchestra of Vienna, 
c. Walther Davisson. Vox PL 9570. 


Concerto no. 5 in E flat, opus 73. 
Cor. de Groot, piano; with The Hague Philharmonic Orchestra, c. Willem van 
Otterloo. Philips ABL 3032. 


Concerto no. 5 in E flat, opus 73. 
Clifiord Curzon, piano; with the Vienna Philharmonic, c. Hans Knappertsbusch. 
Decca LXT 5391. 


If the name ‘‘The Robert Shaw Chorale’’ tempts an Englishman to ask how much 
current American is a developing language and how much sheer sloppy maltreatment of 
other tongues, what shall he say of “‘The Symphony of the Air”? To the present writer 
it can only mean an orchestral work in sonata form designed for performance in aero- 
planes. This slogan, proudly displayed on the glossy box containing the five records 
of the complete concerti, gives the whole set a bogus appearance from the start; did they 
change the'name of the NBC orchestra (quite factual and unexceptionable) because they 
got wind oi its current nickname in some circles (with the C changed to a G)? This is 
a pity; because although these records have their faults (which will be dealt with in 
order) they are certainly not bogus. They present a patently sincere attempt to give 
us something exceptional in the way of Beethoven albums. The air of the bogus 
nevertheless persists throughout their presentation, from the sentimental coloured 
photograph on the box to the unbelievable booklet enclosed; only a colloquialism will 
suffice; this is a new low. It is not so much the rather naive and laboured text as the 
general presentation and really dreadful illustrations; though even here I will except the 
very fine reproduction of a photograph of Rubinstein on the inside cover. When one 
considers the records as a whole the not dissimilar set of the nine symphonies under 
Toscanini comes to mind; the same company, label, and presentation, that is. At once 
the wrong-headed but authentic genius of Toscanini is evident. Hestorms and rages 
through the nine like a tempest, leaving destruction in his wake; and yet—‘‘Es war ein 
schéner Sturm, der mich getrieben’’. No such storm is heard in this performance of 
the concerti. It is odd to find Krips the more dynamic partner. His part has been 
accused of dullness; I disagree. It is a thoroughly clear and straightforward reading, 
quite forceful in places. Rubinstein? I am sure that if one did not know who it was, 
one would say, “Very pretty. A good technician. He would give a good performance 
of some of the lighter late nineteenth-century concerti—say the Grieg, the two by Chopin, 
possibly even the first Liszt’. And I am sure it is not hindsight on my part. I think 
he may be exonerated from the charge of empty virtuosity, yet it is evident that through- 
out the five his performance is a glittering cascade of notes thrown off with evident relish 
and complete ease and command—very nice, and quite wrong. He even makes some of 
the more weighty thematic material sound like passage work; moreover, there is no 
major difference between his performance of the second (the first to be composed and 
the weakest) and the fifth; the same approach is evident. This is not so great a fault 
as to invalidate the set completely. But there are a number of other versions so much 
more satisfactory; a complete set by Kempff for DG, one by Backhaus for Decca, and 
a decent re-issue of the incomparable Schnabel versions well transferred from 78s by 
HMV. There is also the question of the recording; and this, I fear, gives the set the 
coup-de-grace. The orchestra is quite well, but not outstandingly recorded; the piano 
sounds like a banjo, and nothing in the way of top cut or filter will do anything about it. 
Also, in spite of the fact that the set is most un-economically recorded, with single move- 
ments taking a whole side (sufficient for a complete concerto in the excellent Vox record) 
the quality nevertheless deteriorates badly at the end of several sides. Sucha pity. The 
set has so many virtues, including an unqualified success in the slow movement of the 
Fourth—I have never heard a better performance of this beautiful and subtle movement. 
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At almost every point the Wiihrer record is the opposite of the above set. This does 
not necessarily mean that it is very good; but the degree to which you dislike the 
Rubinstein will probably be an indication of how much you will like the Vox record. 
To begin with, the recorded characteristic is so different that at first the Vox sounds 
thoroughly dull. But this is actually only by contrast to the over bright and glossy 
RCA; a moment, and you realize that the Vox is in every way superior, if not quite in 
the top class as a recording. It is dark and massive in sound, with a splendid bass. 
The piano recording is superb; Wiihrer’s magnificent left hand is caught with all the 
dark power of a German piano. Again, Wiihrer is decisively the senior partner; the 
orchestra is good, but the balance very slightly favours the pianist, who is big enough 
thoroughly to dominate. Davisson gives a good sound reading without ever really 
excelling. Swings and roudabouts; but although I cannot give this record my entire 
and enthusiastic approval let there be no doubt that I vastly prefer it to any disc in the 
Rubinstein set. This is how I feel Beethoven; the spirit is here, and if technically the 
record is not quite flawless I do vastly prefer to have the spirit (which giveth life). I 
like this record very much; and it so happens that the Schnabel version is not as good 
as the other records in his set. Wiihrer reminds me of Schnabel in his approach in any 
case, and with two concerti on one record this disc should be seriously considered. 
Finally, do you not agree that this type of performance and recording is more suitable 
for the dark and restrained passion of the third Concerto than any other? 

There remain the two odd recordings of the Fifth. It is difficult to pick holes in the 
Philips record, but still more difficult to find much to say in its favour; it is completely 
undistinguished. The recording of the orchestra is a little less good than that of the 
Vox, and about on a par with that of the RCA; the piano recording is only slightly better 
than that accorded to Rubinstein. The bass is good, but even here there is an harmonic, 
causing the timpani to seem at times to play in octaves. The performance covers the 
ground quite adequately, leaving me completely cold. But with reference to Cor de 
Groot’s reading of the piano part, I will have more to say when I consider the Curzon 
version. 

Here I would like to register a hearty protest about the titling on the Decca sleeve. 
The word “Emperor” here appears in enormous letters, with the name Beethoven reduced 
to the tiniest type, and Curzon in letters nearly as large as those of ““Emperor’’; at the 
bottom of the sleeve, in microscopic print the names of Knappertsbusch and the Vienna 
Philharmonic. Vulgar sensationalism and a reverse of true values. The sleeve note, 
by Dyneley Hussey, is quite good. 

This record is also issued in a stereo version, and some change of recording charac- 
teristics is probable; I do not know, as I have not yet heard the stereo disc. There is 
no mistake about the recording on my copy, though; all the other records fade in the 
memory the moment it begins. I would make the small reservation that the piano tone 
has a very slight edge to it; otherwise, this is one of Decca’s very best, and quite glorious. 
I am also quite certain that the reading of the orchestral part by the Vienna Philharmonic 
under Knappertsbusch is the very height of Beethoven interpretation, and this alone 
places this version among the two or three best; the Kempff, Schnabel, and Backhaus 
versions. I have a few faint reservations about Clifford Curzon’s performance. 
Technically entirely impeccable (at least the equal of Rubinstein, and his superior on 
most points), played with burning sincerity and astonishing insight into small neglected 
points of interpretation, it sounds, by these very tokens, over-rehearsed, finicky, lacking 
in spontaneity, and sometimes too light. Here and there, for instance at the end of the 
first movement, Curzon rises to it with thunderous tone and smashing power, but the 
general impression may be summed up in the image that occurred to me when I first 
put the record on; against the massed stormclouds of Knappertsbusch’s dark and 
tremendous reading Curzon’s piano stabs and flashes like lightning. It is a reading; so 
good a reading that I am not at all sure that this is not the best available version, since 
those by Kempff and Backhaus are also surprisingly light in the piano part, and the 
Schnabel a dubbing of an ancient 78, and,—dare I say it ?—just a trifle self-consciously 
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leonine in this the last of his versions. Besides, the slow movement is utterly lovely, 
without reservation, and the wonderful transition to the finale accomplished perfectly. 
How beautifully the Vienna Philharmonic play—arrogant loveliness, like that of a stately 
woman, conscious of her beauty, making a dramatic entry—say, down a staircase. A 
measure of the strength of the performance is that the last movement does not sound 
long, although the tempo is quite deliberate. I think I may say that he who buys this 
record buys the music of Beethoven. 

The power of the opening of this performance is Beethoven’s power, and should be 
contrasted with the latent hysteria of Toscanini’s over-tense conducting; something of 
the same easy-seeming strength was Schnabel’s, and Furtwangler also had it at his 
command, as also has Klemperer when he decides to play straight and not muck about; 
a vulgar phrase, but I leave it as it stands, as it says just what I mean. There is an 
hysterical adulation of Klemperer in the air; it is as well to point out that his Beethoven 
is often spoiled by a wilful perversity far worse than those changes of tempo (often quite 
small) that have been so bitterly criticized by English critics who take Sargent’s, 
Cameron’s, and Barbirolli’s Beethoven quite in their stride, as if there were nothing to 
remark in it at all. But drab mediocrity is one thing, and steam-rollering efficiency 
devoid of soul and music is quite another; aad although Toscanini had perverse genius, 
many a conductor in America has no genius, perverse or otherwise, and to imitate the 
tempi and phrasing of the old lion without understanding why he did it (and that these 
methods, right or wrong, were for him alone) is to establish a tradition I for one cannot 
love. To sum up; all the qualities necessary for the performance of the symphonies are 
also required in the concerti, with these additions. It is necessary to distinguish between 
the styles of the five works, without drawing attention to the defects of the first two. 
This is best done by playing the notes, with Beethoven's sincerity and sobriety, without 
ever suggesting the size of the fifth Concerto or attempting leonine antics. Here 
Rubinstein falls into the error of too bright and romantic an approach; Beethoven’s 
scales, efc., are structural and expressive, not extraneous. Wiihrer seems to me just 
right in the Second, and very pleasing in his deep, rich, emotional reading of the Third. 
Rubinstein’s approach causes the fourth Concerto’s first movement to disintegrate, 
instead of quietly laying bare that miraculous design, as Schnabel does in his perfect 
reading; much more difficult of accomplishment than you can possibly imagine, and 
quite beyond a number of slick pianists and conductors who think it easy; Rubinstein’s 
method, I feel, is wrong, but his sincerity is patent, as is that of Krips. However, both 
Rubinstein and Krips excel themselves in the slow movement, which is equally a feat. 
Rubinstein’s rondos tend to be too fast, another result of his approach, especially that 
to the first Concerto, which sounds most peculiar. It is as well to avoid too “ham” a 
reading of the E flat, and it must be admitted that the work lends itself to such things; 
at the same time the size of the work must be made manifest. The fact that Curzon’s 
reading can be had in stereo almost clinches matters in its favour; I would not regret 
the choice, personally. 

There is something in all these works that defies description and analysis, over and 
above the incomparable intellectual structure, the power over the use of expressive 
method, the limitless invention. Never approach this music as routine, as easy! The 
greatest of artists—a Mahler, a Busoni—have tried to measure their powers with it, 
humbly, in fear and trembling. He who reads it aright and serves Beethoven in the 
consciousness of his own nothingness is assured of no transient honour. It ennobles all 
who come to it with naked head and heart. 


Berlioz: Réverie and Caprice, opus 8; Chausson; Poéme, opus 25. 
Ravel: Tzigane; Saint-Saéns; Havanaise, opus 83, and Introduction and Rondo Capriccioso, 
opus 28, 
Aaron Rosand, violin, Sudwestfunk Orch., c. R. Reinhardt. Vox PL 10,070. 
Dvotdk: Serenade for strings in E major, opus 22. 
Israel Philharmonic, c. Kubelik. Decca LW 5332. 
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Haydn: Symphony no. 94 in G major (The Surprise) and Symphony no. 99 in E flat major. 

The Vienna Philharmonic, c. Josef Krips. Decca LXT 5418. 

Haydn: Concerto for violin, harpsichord and orchestra in F major; Concerto for harpsichord 
and orchestra in C major. 

R. Barchet, violin, H. Elsner, harpsichord, Pro Musica Chamber Orchestra, 


Stuttgart, c. R. Reinhardt. Vox PL 10,300. 
Liszt: Transcriptions from operas. 
Alfred Brendel, piano. Vox PL 10,580. 


Mahler: Kindertotenlieder; Lieder eines fahrenden Gesellen. 
Kirsten Flagstad, The Vienna Philharmonic, c. Sir Adrian Boult. 
Decca LXT 5395. 


Schubert, arr. Cassado: ‘Cello Concerto”’ (Arpeggione Sonata). 
Schumann: Cello Concerto in A minor, opus 129. 
G. Cassado, cello, Bamberg Symphony Orchestra, c. J. Perlea. 
Vox PL 10,210. 


Tchaikovsky: Rococo Variations, opus 33. 
Maurice Gendron, cello, L’Orchestre de la Suisse Romande, c. Ernest Ansermet. 
Decca LW 5323. 


The first of these records is a fearful mixed bag. The Berlioz is quite colourless, for 
a start, while the over familiar Saint-Saéns is meretricious and not a little cheap. On 
the other hand (and the other side), there is a fine performance of Chausson’s lovely 
Poéme and Ravel's interesting Tzigane. The recording is warm and rich, and if anyone 
wants just this unlikely combination of short pieces for violin and orchestra, this can be 
heartily recommended. 

The Dvotak Serenade, on the other hand, can be recommended to anyone. This 
enchanting little work is given a rapturous performance by the strings of the Israel 
Philharmonic, who have lovely tone and fine technique, while the recording is in the 
very front rank, and gives a clear account of their sensuous sheen. Kubelik adds the 
authentic Czech nuance, and the record is in the cheap label category. Sheer poetry, 
and High Fidelity too. 

The two Haydn records present a contrast. Both have a strangely similar total 
sound, with a subtle difference, but whereas the early concerti should perhaps have this 
rather thin, white sound, the later symphonies, written during the creative lifetime of 
Beethoven, are already touched with the summer lightning of romanticism, and to my 
mind their performance on this record has been lightened unduly; the added element 
being no small tincture of the slick. However, the recording is magnificent, and the 
orchestral playing all we expect from this loveliest of orchestras; somuch so that perhaps 
we may forget how Beecham launches the dramatic opening of no. 99, and how his 
living rhythm pulses through the work, giving it life and ceaseless variety; this reading, 
though over sweet and devoid of Haydn’s characteristic bucolic roughness, is never less 
than beautiful. The prevailing glossy smoothness is not so noticeable in no. 94, which is 
given a good, clear, unsubtle reading. The sleeve reproduces the familiar Haydn bust in 
sepia, and is very comely, except perhaps for the cheap quasi Gothic lettering. The 
fine sleeve note is by H. C. Robbins Landon. The two concerti were unfamiliar to me, 
and I was surprised to find how early they were. According to Geiringer there are two 
concerti (or divertimenti) in C dating from 1760-1764, and the label (I have not the 
sleeve) gives the reference for this one as Hob. XVIII. 1. It is like much early Haydn 
in being rather colourless and smooth. On the other hand, the double concerto has some 
lovely moments, and is definitely a find. The performance also is smooth, without being 
quite so glossy as the Krips; anc here it seems more authentic. The recording is good 
without being outstanding, apart from at least one bad patch of distortion that may 


vary from copy to copy. 
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Great entertainment and amusement for all my family and friends have been derived 
from the record of Liszt transcriptions. Some of these creative arrangements are of 
great musical value and interest, of course. But listen to the Oberon overture in this 
version. I was puzzled by my reaction of affectionate amusement until an old friend 
and contemporary explained it to me by pointing out that this was just the kind of sound 
that emerged from behind a curtain in provincial cinemas thirty yea7s ago. I had 
forgotten; tempus fugit. This also explains the nature of the recording, which makes 
the magnificent concert grand on which (I have no doubt) Mr. Brendel is playing sound 
like an ancient battered upright. But for those with wide range tone controls a very 
steep top slope, filter cut-off at about 8 kcs. and almost all the bass you can get will 
turn this into quite a nice record; it does not always happen like this, some of this kind 
are beyond help. The whole range of the fantastic, the hilarious, and the really 
impressive can be heard on this record, in the amazing playing of Mr. Brendel, of 
Schénberg piano Concerto fame. The sleeve design (a witty cartoon of a royal box 
middle-Europe middle-nineteenth century) is mildly amusing and the note is by Andrew 
Porter. 

Comparison of the Mahler record with that of the Wagner songs recently reviewed 
by me brings out the great and essential difference between the two composers. In the 
Wagner the huge and slightly sprawling voice was just right; in the Mahler we are con- 
fronted with the truth that a Wagner singer cannot sing lieder. The Wesendonck songs 
are arias with orchestra; all Mahler’s songs are true lieder. In spite of Mahler’s frequently 
expressed admiration for Wagner, his one great influence was not Wagner but Schubert, 
and his symphonies can all be said to stem from Schubert’s no. 9 in C. The other great 
influence was probably that of Berlioz, although there are so many well digested lessons 
learnt in Mahler that a dozen names might be put forward. I would go so far as to 
name Verdi, and certainly Mozart, before Wagner. 

Even so, this is an attractive record. Flagstad seems to find the Kindertotenlieder a 
little more trying than the earlier cycle, and her voice spills about more; the Lieder eines 
fahrenden Gesellen are almost perfect. What lovely songs they are! The spring-like 
freshness of the earlier set, and the unbearable poignance of the latter; so great a contrast. 
There are two other good versions of the Kindertotenlieder (we may ignore the Anderson 
version) by Fischer-Dieskau and Ferrier respectively. The Ferrier is good but old; the 
Dieskau occupies two sides of a 10” disc and is very good. But then we find that the 
other cycle can only be had (also by Fischer Dieskau) in a recital of things one might 
not want. So the present disc remains competitive, indeed most attractive for those 
who want both cycles in convenient form, for the playing by Mahler’s own ‘‘Philharmonic”’ 
is beautiful and the recording superlative. 

If the Liszt record was an example of creative arrangement, the cello disc is one of 
sheer destruction. A ham-fisted version of Schubert’s Arpeggione Sonata—best left alone 
with its attendant piano—with much new material in the shape of spurious tutti—and a 
cut version of Schumann’s cello Concerto. Even if the cello tone were less nasal and 
the general reading less sleepy it would be difficult to recommend this disc. 

Tchaikovsky’s rather dull Rococo Variations are anything but sleepy in this version; 
they are given a hard, lively and rather unsympathetic reading, with good average cello 
playing. One thing rules the record out, however; very serious distortion in the recording 
that I understand is universal and not confined to my copy. ee 


Haydn: Symphony no. 96 in D (Miracle). 
Concertgebouw Orchestra, c. van Beinum. Decca LW 5317.* 
Symphony no. 96 in D (Miracle) and 
no. 104 in D (London). 
Vienna Philharmonic Orchestra, c. Miinchinger. Decca LXT 5369.* 





* Strongly recommended. 
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Mozart: Symphonies nos. 32 in G, K.318, 35 in D, K.385 (Haffner) and 36 in C, K.425. 


(Linz). 
Pro Musica Symphony Orchestra, Vienna, c. Perlea. Vox PL 10,140. 


Symphonies no. 35 in D, K.385 (Haffner) and no. 41 in C (Jupiter). 
Israel Philharmonic Orchestra, c. Krips. Decca LXT 5414. 


Beethoven: Symphony no. 6 in F, op. 68 (Pastoral) and 
Overture—Consecration of the House, op. 124. 
Pro Musica Orchestra, Vienna, c. Horenstein. Vox PL 10,410.* 


Schubert: Symphonies no. 2 in B flat, D.125 and 
no. 6 in C, D.589. 
Bamberg Symphony Orchestra, c. Couraud. Vox PL 10,240. 


Tchaikovsky: Symphony no. 2 in C minor, op. 17 (Little Russian). 
L’Orchestre de la Société des Concerts du Conservatoire, Paris, c. Solti. 
Decca LXT 5245. 


Dvotdk: Symphony no. 5 in E minor, op. 95 (New World). 
NBC Symphony Orchestra, c. Toscanini. RCA RB 16,116.* 


If the reader desires a recording of Haydn’s Miracle, and that alone, he will be well 
satisfied with Decca’s van Beinum issue. Should the London—Miracle coupling fill any 
need, their Miinchinger issue is equally recommended; certainly this London is more 
than streets ahead of much recently recorded Haydn. As between two quite brilliant 
recordings the Amsterdam orchestra is conducted better than the wonderful Viennese. 
Equally with these Haydn records, the Mozart issues, with a common Haffner, are 
difficult to choose between; except that I would choose neither. Krips’ Jupiter is very 
four-square-German-ordinary: he does get off the ground with the Haffner but it is not 
better than Perlea’s. The latter’s performance of the Sinfonia K.318 is quite delightful 
and I am glad to have so good a version of this little work. 

It happens to us all: there are a handful of masterpieces I sometimes cannot bear to 
hear, amongst which Beethoven 6 has a high place. Having put off this encounter 
as long as I dared I eased in Horenstein’s record with the op. 124 overture. This splendid 
hors d’oeuvre gave appetite for the ensuing dish: and most beautifully served up it was 
eventually found to be. A record splendid in all departments. Solti’s Tchaikovsky 2nd 
is also a most satisfying production of a work which should be better known and which 
is played by the Paris orchestra at the absolute top of their form. But what poor value 
this issue is. The empty area left on the disc by Little Russia could easily, as in the 
case of the Vox record of Beethoven’s massive Pastoral scene have been filled by a long 
overture. There are now so many good recordings to choose from that points like this 
are decisive for the much-tried purchaser. The excellent value in space per outlay 
provided by Vox’ Schubert nos. 2 and 6 must be offset by performances which, whilst 
pleasant enough, are in the hands of a conductor with an uncertain beat. 

RCA’s account of Toscanini’s New World is absolutely first-rate. Immediately on 
hearing it, this has become my first choice of the many available performances. Makers 
will now be well advised to give this work a rest for five or ten years. Most conductors 
fail with the fourth movement, the two subject-groups of which appear as irreconcilable 
views of the same object. Toscanini appears, by his very heat and drive to fuse and 
telescope them into a single perspective, and no other recent performance of the move- 
ment has come near to doing this. 





* Strongly recommended. 
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Handel: Movements from Water Music, and 
Telemann: Suite in B flat from Musique de Table. 
South-West German Chamber Orchestra, c. Zucca. Vox PL 10,650. 


Bach: Concertos in A minor for flute, violin, harpsichord (BWV 1044) and in A for harpsi- 
chord (BWV 1037), and Sonata in C (BWV 1037). 
Philomusica of London, directed by Thurston Dart. London OL 50168. 


Mozart: Serenades: nos. 9 in D, K.320 (‘‘Posthorn’’), and 
No. 6 in D, K.239 (Notturna). 
Pro Musica Orchestra, Stuttgart, c. van Remoortel. Vox PL 9890.* 


We have lived so long in this country with Hamilton Harty’s splendid Water Music 
that we have forgotten Handel’s. Here is a reminder, first, that of the original nineteen 
movements there are some utterly charming ones we (some of us) have never heard 
before and, secondly, that the original orchestration was somewhat ahead of its time. 
In addition to the eight movements, Vox should have given us (some of) the remaining 
Handel numbers instead of Telemann’s Musique de Table. There we have the warp of 
Handelian style across the tight weft of period phraseology in a fabric which is all too 
rarely shot with the lift of an inspired phrase. Good broadcloth, beautifully coloured 
by the S-W German Chamber players, but worn thin before the record’s end. 

Mr. Dart’s harpsichord is relatively free of the clickings, rustlings, scrapings and 
rattlings one has generally to endure in listening to this archaic instrument: and he 
undoubtedly plays it well. We accept the opinion that this is how Bach might have 
heard it and give high marks for the entire performance of the Concerto in A. Let us 
face it: Bach nodded often. If the triple Concerto in A minor really was his work, he 
practically fell asleep over it. 

We should all be most grateful to van Remocrtel and the Stuttgart players for a 
wonderfully stylish performance of the ‘‘Posthorn’’ Serenade. I have so far met no 
other recorded version and there is no point in looking elsewhere for one. 


Chopin: Les Sylphides, and 
Delibes: La Source—Selections. 
Paris Conservatoire Orchestra, c. Maag. Decca LXT 5422. 


Liadov: Eight Russian Folk Songs, op. 58, Kikimora; op. 63, Baba-Yaga, op. 56; The 
Enchanted Lake, op. 62, and 
Balakirev: Islamey. 
Bamberg Symphony Orchestra, c. Perlea. Vox PL 10,280. 


In view of the recent Decca 10” record which contains Liadov’s op. 56, 58 and 63 
the present Vox issue may tantalize, but it cannot be recommended. Certainly the 
recording is first-class. But performances, whi'st good, are scarcely an improvement 
on Decca’s Ansermet, and the dead weight of ‘‘Jslamey”’ is simply not worth paying 
for. As a piano piece this work is so dull that tasteful orchestration can do no 
harm; but that, plus a splendid performance, does not do enough good. 

There can certainly be no more brilliantly recorded version of Les Sylphides than this 
present. I cannot find whose orchestration has been in vogue for other recent recordings, 
but the present is by Douglas and provides some most effective, and affecting, passages 
both brassy and lush. La Source is much the weakest of such Delibes scores as we often 
hear. This selection is in no way redeemed by Decca’s magnificent production. 

J. B. 





* Strongly recommended. 








THE MUSIC REVIEW 
Correspondence 
z.Z. Schloss Herberstein, 
Bozen (Siid-Tirol). 


To The Editor of Tue Music Review. 14th March, 1959. 
EMERY’S BACH 

Srr,—I have just chanced on a copy of Walter Emery’s new edition c” the “Prelude, Trio and 
vom in B flat’ by J. S. Bach (Novello). This edition contains a B flat version of the Prelude in 
C (BWV 545), then a “hitherto unknown” Adagio, a Trio (Finale of the Gamba Sonata, BWV 
1029), a “hitherto unknown”’ Recitative, concluded by the Fugue of the above-mentioned Prelude, 
also, of course, transposed into B flat major. 

In a postscript, the editor writes as follows: ‘‘Too late, again, for inclusion in its proper place 
comes Dr. Dykes Bower's solution of the problem. He points out that the first notes of the Stage 
II Fugue are B C; and this, as every symbolist will agree, amounts to proof that the Fugue was 
transposed by Benjamin Cooke. This result has been developed by Dr. Hugo Schwarzschild, to 
whom students of Bach are profoundly indebted for a penetrating study of the ‘‘Forty-Eight”’ 
(The Musical Times, 1st April, 1956). As he observes, in Bachonian cryptography, B = 2,C = 3, 


and so on. Thus B*? + be= J; B(C*)=R; and J+R=5B+A+C+H). These 


equations throw a new and sinister light on the parts played by John Robinson and the two 
Benjamin Cookes in the production of the Stage II text’’. 

Since my dear late brother, Dr. Hugo Schwarzschild, is no longer alive to defend himself from 
accusations too ridiculous to be put forward by anyone except (forgive me, if I speak bluntly) 
an English scholar—it is only in a country where scholarship is preferred to ‘“‘be worn lightly”’, 
like a mantel thrown hastily over the shoulders (to quote a favourite dust jacket)—may I make 
three brief points? 

(1) My late brother, while an expert in (as Professor Dr. Emery choses to call it) ‘“‘Bachonian 
cryptography”, would never have stooped to such a frivolous, Bacon-cum-Shakespeare analysis 
as is put forward in the postscript quoted above. My brother's points, made in an article which 
Professor Dr. Emery grudgingly describes as ‘‘a penetrating study’’, are obvious to any student 
and lover of Bach East of the Channel. 

(2) My late brother of course knew and had studied the manuscript in the British Museum 
from which Professor Dr. Emery has concocted his new edition. 

(3) In a searching article, or rather (originally) a lecture series for the Sendergruppe Rot-Weiss- 
Rot, Salzburg, my late brother was able to show that (a) the “hitherto unknown” Adagio is none 
other than the second movement of the Praeludium, Toccata and Fugue in B flat (originally 
C major) by Johann Friedrich Kleinknecht (MS. in the Schlossbibliothek at Ansbach), while (b) 
the “hitherto unknown” Recifativo is simply a rather primitive transposition of Kleinknecht’s 
Solo Violin Sonata in G major, second movement, bars 34—38, transposed down. It is of course 
obvious that the Kleinknecht MS. of the “‘Bach’’ (which Professor Dr. Emery seems not to know) 
was Cooke's principal source; or at least Cooke must have copied from a manuscript based, in 
turn, on Kleinknecht’s. 

I would not have trespassed on your space were it not that The Times, in its issue of 6th March, 
brought up the whole problem and referred to my brother in terms which were hardly compli- 
mentary. 

I remain, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
JosEPH SIEGISMUND REICHSGRAF VON UND ZU 
SCHWARZSCHILD UND FREIHERR VON TIROL. 


Ovronsk. 
To the Editor of Tue Music REview. April, 1959. 
ABT 

Sr1r,—It is with what you cail the mixed feelings that I read Professor Middleton's so concise 
introduction to the great Alfred Tarnhelm’s Alphabetierungsteknik. 

While it is of course good that the great public which reads your progressive magazine should 
be introduced in this system already, I must record here some additional informations which are 
not now being known to your readers or perhaps, respected sir, to yourself. 

There are now thirty years since Mr. Ernest Newman wrote of my father, Prszbse Krszmaly, 
and his revolutionary Concertus Silens, a vast cantata consisting of nothing but rests. The work 
was for the first time performed by a select choir of Trappist monks on rst April, 1927. And even 
then, as a very young man, I felt that this veritable masterpiece with its vast and, as Mr. Newman 
wrote, ‘bewildering polyphony of rests’’ summarized my father’s work and, if I may use the 
idiom—yes?, “put the lid on’’ the whole Roothoven School. 

After my father’s Concertus Silens, it was his younger contemporary Tarnhelm who first 
realized that music would now have to cut a new path and the at present little known ABT is his 
ingenuous contribution to the development of modern composition. 

With the most best thanks of your verily regardful QsTACTF KRSZMALY. 











Two stars of international 
fame on Decca and RCA 





To coincide with the visit to Covent Garden 
of this leading Viennese soprano 


RCA has specially released a record of 


LEONIE RYSANEK 


OPERATIC RECITAL Verdi: La Forza del destino—Pace, pace mio Dio; 
Puccini : Tosca—Vissi d’arte ; Verdi : Aida—Ritorni vincitor ! and O patria mia; 
Giordano: Andrea Chénier—La mamma morta; 

Puccini : Turandot—In questa reggia; Mascagni: Cavalleria Rusticana—Voi lo sapete; 
Verdi : Otello—Canzone del Salce and Ave Maria 
with orchestra conducted by ARTURO BASILE 
@ RB-16148 


MARIO DEL MONACO 


GREAT TENOR ARIAS Verdi: Un ballo in maschera—Ma se m’é forza perderti; 
Giordano : Fedora—Amor ti vieta; Zandonai : Giulietta e Romeo—Giulietta, son io; 
Puccini: Madama Butterfly—Addio, fiorito asil; Massenet : Le Cid— 

O souverain! O juge! O pére; Bizet: Carmen—La fleur que tu m’avais jetée; 
Verdi : Ernani—Come rugiads. al cespite; Meyerbeer : L’Africaine—O paradiso ; 
Catalani : La Wally—Oh, come furon lunghi; Quando a sélden; 
Donizetti : Lucia di Lammermoor—Fra poco a me ricovero; 

Tu che a dio spiegasti l’ali 
THE NEW SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA OF LONDON conducted by ALBERTO EREDE 
@ SXL 2122 
(Previously issued in mono LXT 5202) 


RECORDS MAGAZINE. 16 pages of pictures and 

features. Complete details of all Decca-group stereo 

and mono releases. Full colour. Your monthly guide 
to good record buying. Sixpence from your dealer 


on newsagent. RECORDS 
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